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The Holy Father’s Blessing 


Dal Vaticano, 
6 April 1957. 
SEGRETERIA DI STATO 
DI SUA SANTITA 


DEAR FATHER MCGARRY, 


Upon receipt of your letter of 4 March I had the honour of 
presenting to His Holiness the copy of the March issue of THE 
FURROW which you enclosed. 


The inclusion in this issue of your periodical of so many articles 
dedicated to the reigning Pontiff is indeed an eloquent manifestation 
of the bonds of filial loyalty which unite THE FURROW to the Vicar 
of Christ. The Holy Father bids me give expression to His heartfelt 
appreciation and thankfulness, and He cordially imparts to you 
and to the contributors and readers His paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


With sentiments of high esteem and cordial regard, I remain, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


A. DELL’ ACQUA, 


Substitute. 


The Rev. J. G. McGarry, 
Editor, 

THE FURROW, 

Co. Kildare, 
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The Bible as Literature 


JEROME KIELY 
I 


NTRODUCTORY paragraphs are often as contrived as hand- 

shake introductions to great people, but not my jump-off this 

once. I didn’t engineer it; it came to me, quite literally, in a 
letter from a priest friend of mine. Said he: “I see you are con- 
tributing an article to the Bible series. Will anybody say how few 
read the Bible in Ireland? Would one in twenty thousand be under 
the true figure? I gave a few Bibles as presents recently. The 
recipients weren’t clear about what to do with them.” 

Well now, there are at least two possible reactions to Father X’s 
Case of the Perplexed Receivers of Bibles. One would be to use the 
vogueish exclamation “‘Fantastic” and to speculate if the time isn’t 
coming when Irish schoolchildren will wonder more at Cromwell's 
reading of the Bible in the sloping field by the Suir than Cromwell 
wondered (between verses) at the finding of the silver bullet in that 
field; and to consider further why Burns’s picture of The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night should be so unfamiliar to us Irish: 


The chearfu’ supper done wi’ serious face 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns over, wi’ patriarchal grace 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride. 

He wales a portion with judicious care; 

**And let us worship God!”’ he says with solemn air. 


What to do with a book! Truism to say. And the Bible is a book. 
What’s more it’s always “‘current and choice” and on no account 
to be squeezed into a cell of leather-bound, life-serving, Victorian 
offenders behind glass doors in which one sees not only books but 
the reflection of an uninterested self. In how many public libraries, 
one wonders, is there a copy of the Bible and how often every ten 
years is it taken out for one day? 

The second reaction is much more understanding, if a little 
querulous, and it is: Well, it’s no wonder people don’t know what 
to do with Bibles or that the eighteen-hundred-page volume is back 
on the library counter next day. The Bible is a book, but most 
Bibles don’t look like books once you open them. Who would 
guess at first sight even in this aformulistic age that they contain 
poetry, or even, to borrow a phrase from the Classics classes, 
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continuous prose? Then there are the scaffoldings of numerals, 
the groundfloors of semialgebraic apparatus and cellars full of 
scrimped type. It is no novelty to find worthless books masquerading 
as literature but what a pity it is that the Book of Books should 
be disguised to look like newspaper columns of classified 
advertisements. 

I am myself convinced that it is the unattractiveness of print 
and layout which is mainly responsible for the Bible’s not being 
read privately. For there is no doubt that when it is read aloud 
people listen with great interest. A few years ago Radio Eireann 
put on a series of readings from the Old Testament and I know 
that in a household devoted to two things, cards and radio short 
stories (in that order), the story of Joseph and his brothers stopped 
a game of one-hundred-and-ten. I have myself discovered that in 
the daily ten-minutes battle here between a spiritual book and the 
super-resistant material of schoolboys (and there is no more 
accurate appraisal of storytelling than that given by schoolboys’ 
limbs towards the end of an episode) nothing exceeds in interest 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament. The conclusion is 
obvious: remove those features which rob the Bible of its outward 
resemblances to literature and people who now listen will then read. 
Quite recently the Folio Society, which specialises in rare books, 
announced that it will publish next December a volume entitled 
“The Bible to be read as Literature” (a publisher’s comment in his 
beard worth a shouting paragraph) but until all publishers treat it 
at the compositor stage as they would Milton or Boswell, treat it 
in fact as literature, it will continue to be ignored by readers. The 
typography in the recent definitive Knox Version, though somewhat 
bloated, is a great improvement but the double columns are still 
there and the poetry is now presented as gigantic slabs of prose. 
A pleasing contrast is the American Confraternity Version, which 
prints poetry in verse form, prose as prose; their New Testament is 
a book you can leaf through and dog ear as you would any other 
book: you are at home with it and so there’s some chance you will 
read it at home. Bible-publishers, I think, should be spoken to 
after the fashion of young people at examination time, only more 
threateningly, thus: If your presentation is poor you'll get no 
marks at all. 


To treat of the Bible as “mere literature” (if there is such a thing 
outside of children’s headline copywork and Joyce’s Finnegan’s 
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Wake) is blasphemous and unrealistic. The Cotter knew that— 
“And let us worship God,” he said with solemn air. The Bible is, 
I suppose, the only book in the world which Hamlet could not 
have been reading when he answered Polonius’s enquiry with 
“Words, Words, Words,”’ for in the Bible it is always the message 
that matters and words are as functional as a hospital lift. But to 
speak of it as literature does not imply that it is just another book: 
the words of God made into a book bear the same relation to 
other books that the Word of God made Man bears to other men. 
However it can be measured by the canons of criticism as frankly 
as any other book and I see no reason why a man, bearing in mind 
howsecondary an aspect it is, mightn’t sit down to write a review of 
God: The Collected Literary Works, even if he hadn’t, as I haven't, 
specialist knowledge of the original languages involved. My degreed 
betters have assured me that from a literary point of view very little 
of the Bible is lost in translation, even where one would expect a 
drastic literary devaluation—in the poetic sections. The impact of 
Old Testament poetry can be duplicated in another language as the 
impact of other great poetry cannot. Homer three thousand years 
ago, Lorca in this century depended for their effect on metre and 
assonantal rhyme respectively and it is impossible to carry over 
these or other European effects in translation. A poet-translator 
could make a good secondhand poem with the matter and emotion 
of Lorca or Homer, he might try to imitate the rhyme of one, the 
metre of the other but the final effect will be his not theirs. 


Gloweth in gladness the spirit within them whene’er they 
behold thee 
Entering into the dance, so lovely a flower of girlhood 


is Cotterill not Homer, just as 


O city of the gipsies, who 

that saw you could forget you soon? 
Let them seek you in my forehead, 

the playground of the sands and moon 


is Roy Campbell, not Lorca. On the other hand Isaiah’s fundamental 
and formative device is one of balance, a balance of thought con- 
veyed by a corresponding balance of phrase, and this effect can be 
carried over to another language. 
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How art thou fallen from heaven 

O radiant one, son of the dawn! 
Hewn down to the ground, prostrate, 
O terebinth of the nations! 


is not just Monsignor Kissane’s fine translation, it is Isaiah. So 
in the present fresh-run of good translations on both sides of. the 
Atlantic, the plain man can leave the originals to the experts with- 
out loss of caste or nuance. 

A matter of much more practical importance to him is to know 
just what kind of book he is reading, whether he begins at the 
beginning, dives into the middle of the Chosen People’s gory 
history at Judges or old-maid-like looks for a happy ending in the 
Apocalypse. A child can quite easily confuse the real and the 
imagined in his reading because he has no understanding of literary 
forms. But no adult will take Desmond Young’s Rommel for fiction, 
Orwell’s Animal Farm for fact or Sabatini’s Captain Blood for 
history. The fact of the matter is, however, that many adults (not 
all of them lay) regard the first chapters of Genesis as a scientific 
chronicle, Judith as straightforward history and Job as biography. 
They are nothing of the kind: the first chapters of Genesis are 
popular catechetics and, because popular, picturesque, but withal 
profound; Judith is a historical novelette the purpose of which is 
frankly to edify: from history the material, from the author the 
shaping, from the story a moral and from the reader at the end of 
it is expected not historical knowledge but confidence in God; 
and Job is a searing debate on the problems of suffering where the 
various points of view are incarnated into the dramatis personae of 
a poetic drama which like Christopher Fry’s is more poetry than 
drama but like T. S. Eliot’s, and in Eliot’s phrase, is poetry which 
is a medium to look through and not a pretty decoration to look at. 
The reader then must know his literary genres: he must get an 
up-to-date guide to the Bible for without it he can neither grasp 
the Bible’s primary significance nor appreciate it as literature. 


Til 


And what literature! 

Anyone can think straightaway of Seven Wonders of Writing of 
the Ancient World within its covers: 

1. That short story masterpiece, ‘““The Prodigal Son,” which in 
five hundred words (while Gogol is still describing what the Nevsky 
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Prospect looks like at seven in the morning and Somerset Maugham 
has got to Alban’s Adam’s apple) tells a tale of debasement and of 
human grandeur, of loneliness and homecoming, of the hesitancy 
of youth and an old man’s cataractic rush of love in words that 
have never been equalled for their economy or their sheer spiritual 
life. 

2. The Sermon on the Mount, itself magnificent and uncom- 
promising as a mountain, which after all the millions of times that 
the sun has risen upon the good and bad and men have tried to 
serve two masters (how full of its cadences all our writing is!) is 
still as fresh to the eye as the lilies of the field, as compelling to the 
ear as a trumpet sounding in the streets. 

3. The story of Ruth, with its early morning atmosphere of peace 
and the loveliest address of loyalty in all literature, “For whither- 
soever thou shalt go, I will go; and where thou shalt dwell I also 
will dwell. Thy people shall be my people and thy God my God,” 
and its simplicity and quaintness charming as a medieval romance. 

4. The Canticle of Canticles, that Hebrew lily among European 
thorns which makes Shakespeare’s sonnets read like occasional 
verse and all of Swinburne merely shoddy, truly the most beautiful 
of songs, which said once and for all all that a lovesong could say: 
“Show me thy face, let me hear thy voice for thy voice is sweet and 
thy face comely . . . Thine eyes are like the fishpools in Hesebon by 
the gate of Bathrabbim . . . At our gates are all manner of pleasant 
fruits: the new and the old, my beloved, I have kept for thee... 
My dove in the clefts of the rock . . . Fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun . . . Set me as a seal upon thy heart . . . Arise, make haste, 
my love, my dove, my beautiful one and come, for lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone.” 

5. That glorious psalm (Ps. 8)“‘O Lord, our Master, how the majesty 
of Thy Name fills all the earth,” a poem that takes one from the work 
of God’s fingers in the heavens to the roads of the fishes in the 
depths of the sea and looks both ways through a telescope at Man. 

6. That most thrilling and poignant of biographies, the story of 
David, the youngster who was ruddy and beautiful to behold, 
whom no one considered for great things but God, those five 
smooth stones picked out of a brook, a javelin against a harp, 
timbrels of joy for the victor in war, dummies in beds and the live 
men living among rocks and sands, the sane feigning madness and 
a madman reigning, massacres, escapes, revolts and tears, the 
power of corruption and the corruption of power, jousting by a 
pool, death in the gates, curses from a hillside and Absalom hanging 
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in the Wood of Ephraim, adventure beyond the power of invention 
and two of the most moving laments in all literature, that over 


Saul and Jonathan: 


How are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Ascalon, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
Ye mountains of Gelboe, 

Never dew, never rain fall upon you, 

Never from your lands be offerings of first fruits made: 
For there the warrior’s shield is thrown away, 
The shield of Saul, bright with oil no more... 
Saul and Jonathan lovely and comely in their lives 
And in their death they were not divided. 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul 

Who dressed you in scarlet 

Who decked out your apparel with ornaments of gold. 
I grieve for you, Jonathan, my brother, 

Beloved by me beyond all love of women. 

Never woman loved her only son as I loved thee. 
O, how are the mighty fallen 

And the weapons of war perished! 


and that other, at the news of Absalom’s death, a lament bare of all 
ornament, loaded only with grief, full of the choking sorrows of 
mankind and of a mind cracking under the repeated blows of one 
word: 


And with that, the King went up to the room over the gate 
in bitter sorrow and wept there. And thus he said: ‘“‘O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom. Would to God I had died 
instead of thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.” 


7. A poem by Isaiah, who is more worthy than Petrarch to be 
acclaimed “‘the Prince and Head of poets all,” called “The Taunt 
Song against the King of Babylon,” which describes how (long 
before Sassoon thought of the line) everyone suddenly burst out 
singing at the death of the tyrant and how the cedars of Lebanon 
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which he had butchered were glad, and long-dead kings exulted 
because his sceptre and crown too had tumbled down in their turn 
and the flying squadrons of his ambitions had crashed and he was 
“cast away unburied like an unwanted shoot, a garment of the 
slain,” and the poem builds up stridently, like a hurricane menace, 
to the sweeping climax in Jahweh’s threat against the king’s people: 


*T will intervene and rise up against them,” 

said Jahweh of hosts, 

“And I will cut off from Babylon name and remnant, 
Chit and child,” said Jahweh, 

*‘And I will make it the domain of the hedgehog 

and pools of water 

**And I will sweep it with the besom of ruin,” 

said Jahweh of hosts. 


The marvels are not by any means limited to these seven: as in 
the Gospel’s arithmetic of forgiveness they could be multiplied unto 
seventy times seven. In Isaiah alone there is an anthology of great 
poetry: for those who like their poetry to growl and flash like a 
summer storm Isaiah is the book. Not that it’s all thrashing of 
mountains or howling of jackals. There are besides sweeping 
concepts of the mystery of God unequalled until Hopkins as in: 


Who measured the waters in the hollow of His hand? 
And weighed the mountains in scales 

And the hills in a balance? 

He dwells above the circle of the earth 

So that the inhabitants thereof are like locusts. 

He stretched out the heavens like a veil 

And spread them out like a tent to dwell in; 


idylls such as that of the wolf abiding with the lamb; and that most 
beautiful of all fixings in word of the realisation that nothing in the 


world is fixed: 


All flesh is grass 
And all its glory is like the flower of the field. 


The grass shall wither and the flower shall fade. 


A descriptive catalogue of the literary riches of the Bible would 
cover pages and pages: they are altogether too embarrassing to be 
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assessed properly by a mere list. But a list it must be. Items: the 
life story of Samson, he of the honeycomb beginning and the bitter 
end, as fine a tale of a desperado as Hollywood ever botched; the 
accounts of the strangest battles in history, Jericho fought between 
walls and trumpets and Harad, where Madianite killed Madianite 
and Gedeon’s secret weapons were pitchers brimming with light; 
the brilliant eyewitness reporting of the storm and shipwreck in 
Acts; the great great grandfather of escape stories in the Book of 
Josue introducing to literature the woman under-cover agent, Rahab 
of the scarlet cord; Ezechiel striding over the plain of dry bones 
and calling the breath of life from the four winds; Daniel’s mammoth 
visionings; the appalling luridity of Exodus before the Exodus (who 
said the French invented naturalism?); The Book of Tobias, one of 
the most moving family chronicles in literature; the Preface to 
Second Machabees, such a dapper piece of writing; the vigour of 
St. Paul (no nun taught him how to write a letter); the grandeur of 
the Book of Job; the delightful social history chapter in Third 
Kings, where you read “‘Look about him where he would all was 
peace, every man under vine and figtree of his own planting’’; the 
story of Elias, intense and elemental as anything in Dostoevsky, 
and a score of lyrics to rule the ears and heart. 

To present-day readers, accustomed as we are to having fact-or- 
fiction situations spun out spiderwise by authors, perhaps the most 
notable literary feature of the Bible is its terseness. If ten men and 
their problems can fit in a bungalow the Bible authors will not 
build a skyscraper about them. First-thought examples: Judas: ‘He 
therefore having received the morsel went out immediately. And 
it was night”; Michol, once David’s wife, later married to Phaltiel 
and then demanded back again by David: “‘And her husband 
Phaltiel followed her weeping as far as Bahurim. And Abner said 
to him ‘Go and return.’ And he returned”; Achab, King of Israel: 
“And he died in the evening and the blood ran out of the wound 
into the midst of the chariot. And they washed his chariot in the 
pool of Samaria and the dogs licked up his blood”; another King’s 
end: “And the battle grew hard against Saul and the archers reached 
him and wounded him with arrows. And Saul said to his armour- 
bearer: ‘Draw thy sword and kill me lest these uncircumcised come 
and mock me.’ But his armourbearer would not for he was struck 
with fear. So Saul took his sword and fell upon it”; and the killing 
of Jezabel: “And Jehu said to them: ‘Throw her down headlong.’ 
And they threw her down. And the wall was sprinkled with her 
blood and the hoofs of the horses trod upon her. And when he was 
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come in to eat and drink he said: ‘Go and see after that cursed 
woman and bury her, because she was a king’s daughter.’ And 
when they went to bury her they found nothing but the skull and 
the feet and the extremities of her hands.” Passages of tremendous 
power all of them, and these are a mere taste of God’s (literally 
God’s) plenty. 

IV 


Bibles are no longer chained to walls: thieves have other ideas; 
no longer read: people generally have other ideas too. Many well- 
read Catholics will tell you and quite blandly, “Oh! the Bible is a 
closed book to me.” A closed book, closed against the flicking of 
fingers and the scanning of eyes by publishers’ errors, laypeople’s 
ignorance and, let us face it, by the completely negative attitude of 
the clergy. Some propaganda work will have to be undertaken in 
Ireland soon or we shall have cast aside yet another heritage—this 
time for what a mess of Sunday jottings. Time was in Irish schools 
when after the alphabet came the Psalter and all the quills from 
Ros Ailithir to Doire were copying the words of eternal life. 

Practicality and the writing of articles don’t always go together, 
I know, but I’ll risk the division and say that if the Bible is to be 
put into the hands of Irish people again three things at least must 
be done: 

(a) The laity generally must be disabused of their notion that the 

Bible is an English thing, a Protestant thing, smelling of the soup 
pot and speaking in an accent alien as a croquet-playing rector’s 
wife. 
(b) Publishers should take a good look at two recently published 
Bibles: the Catholic French Jerusalem Bible with its booklike lay- 
out and its helpful introductory sections (what a contrast these are 
to the skimpy and often tendentious introductory paragraphs in 
the Douai Bibles) and, secondly, the Protestant British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s 150th Anniversary edition which is the nearest 
thing in Bibles to a “take up and read” I’ve ever come across and 
is as appealing to the eye as a Robert Gibbings book. 

(c) As nothing can be done without the clergy and as most priests 
look at the Bible through a seminary haze of problems, puzzles and 
points-to-be-remembered (all of them soon forgotten), and so lack 
the enthusiasm to make Bible readers of others, Bible teaching 
methods should be greatly modified. Which is the better policy, the 
present (the more you learn about the Bible the less you read it) or 
the other (the more you read it the more you'll want to learn about 
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it)? If students seldom get beyond textual minutiae how can the 
Bible look to be the majestic forest of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil which it is, how can it not appear to them to be all tangled 
undergrowth? Why must Scripture classes be almost always con- 
troversial and apologetic? Who wants the Bible’s grand picture of 
God’s love for us to be broken down into jigsaw pieces most of 
which are never given out so that the picture is never again built 
up? Whyshould the Bible be made a playing field for rival teams of 
Possible and Probable theories? 

I give the last word to Burns, rogue and all though he was. To 
him the Bible was living literature not a dead thing to be dissected. 
Our aim should be to extend our people’s reading habit to include 
God’s Book so that in every Irish home someone would, as the 
father in Burns’s poem, “‘read the sacred page,” 
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How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lye 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian Volume is the theme 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

How He who bore in Heaven the second name 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 

How His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 

How he who lone in Patmos banished 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand 

And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 


JEROME KIELY 
Saint Finbarr’s College, ; 
Farranferris, Cork 
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Cardinal Giacomo Lercaro 
REGINALDO FRASCISCO! 


N the recent occasion of the celebration of Cardinal Lercaro’s 
ten years in the episcopate, Signor Manzini of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies recalled three scenes which reveal the 

personality and character of this distinguished member of the 
College of Cardinals. 

He first recalled the famous Sunday when the Archbishop 
travelled in pilgrimage through the suburbs of Italy’s reddest city 
to take possession of the sites on which his new churches would 
rise: how in the vacant sites, beneath the many-storied workers’ 
flats, he stood at the foot of the cross which had been set among 
the scrub, and prayed for these new parishes. The pilgrimage lasted 
from dawn to dusk. Many who watched could not help comparing 
the Cardinal to a missioner choosing the mission stations from 
which he will carry out his work of converting the world. 

Signor Manzini then reminded his hearers of the scene at the 
end of the Corpus Christi procession in 1956. The Communists 
had just won the municipal elections. The tiny Cardinal, his crozier 
grasped in his hand, knelt before the Blessed Sacrament and 
proclaimed aloud his faith in God and his love of Christ and the 
Church. And he recited the Credo to make reparation for the sin 
of his people who had chosen once again to show their devotion 
to the hammer and sickle. At the same time he declared his sure 
belief that eventually the city would be converted, and that the 
lost sheep would return to the fold. 

Lastly, Signor Manzini recalled how Cardinal Lercaro had been 
the first Italian bishop to respond to the events in Hungary. He 
had proclaimed that the Church in Bologna should go into mourning. 
He ordered that the entrances to the churches should be draped in 
black and should carry the sad legend ‘“‘Mourning for the Church 
in Hungary.” Every wound suffered by a Christian is a wound of 
the whole Mystical Body of Christ, and the sorrow of Hungary’s 
martyrdom was necessarily the sorrow of the Cardinal and his 
flock. 

Cardinal Lercaro was nicknamed “Tiny” by his companions in 
the seminary, but his greatness stands out on all occasions: when 
he is wearing the cardinalitial robes which belonged to the late 


1. Specially written for THE FURROW and translated from the Italian by Father 
John R. M. Nolan of University College, Dublin.—eprtor. 
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Cardinal Preysing and which he received from the Cardinal’s 
successor, Mgr. Weskamm; when he is playing with the children 
during the famous carnivals he organises; when he is giving a 
profoundly learned lecture; or when he publishes articles in a 
top-selling illustrated paper. 

This man of Liguria, the son of a sailor, is an able captain of his 
ship. 


Giacomo Lercaro was born at Genoa on 28 October 1891. 
His father, Giuseppe, was a sailor, a strong vigorous man, whom 
frequent voyages took to many parts of the world. His mother, 
Aurelia Picasso, was dedicated to her nine children. She remained 
at her son’s side throughout his life: as parish priest, as Archbishop 
of Ravenna, and again as Archbishop of Bologna. Recently she died 
at the age of 101. Now his sister Teresa acts as his housekeeper. 

Of the nine children, three consecrated themselves to the Lord: 
Amedeo, Luigina (now Sister Mary Margaret of the Visitation), 
and Giacomo. 

Giacomo began his studies in the archiepiscopal seminary at 
Genoa. There his first rector was Don Giuseppe Calcagno, the 
great apostle of the liturgical movement. Later his own brother, 
Amedeo, seventeen years his senior and already a monsignor, 
was rector. 

He was ordained priest 25 July 1914, and served in the army 
in the First World War. Then he completed his studies at the 
Biblical Institute, where his professors included Father Fonck 
and Father Vaccari. 

In spite of his obvious intellectual tendencies he showed from 
the beginning a keen interest in social questions. Inspired by the 
example of the great Archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal Dalmazio 
Minoretti, he became the first chaplain in Italy of the Apostolate 
of the Sea, and he busied himself in pastoral work in the poorest 
districts of the wity. 

He was appointed to the chair of philosophy in the Instituto 
Vittorino da Feltre, and he gained his professorial habilitation in 
philosophy at the University of Genoa with an erudite thesis on 
the Spanish philosopher Balmes. 

This solid formation enabled him to write the works of scriptural 
exegesis, early Church history, ascetic and mystical theology, which 
have been translated into many languages. 

In 1937 Cardinal Minoretti nominated him provost of the 
collegiate church of S. Maria Immacolata, a parish of 15,000 
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souls in the centre of Genoa. He laboured here for fourteen difficult # 
years. But his influence extended beyond the parish: the younger ' 
clergy, intellectuals, students, workers, were all influenced by him, 
His main work in this period was the founding of the Didascaleion, 
a centre of studies aimed at providing for contact between theology 
and modern thought. 

During the war he laboured hard to protect his flock, and he 
spent himself in work for the persecuted. Eleven of them, including 
an elderly Jew and a child of 8, lived with him in his house. His 
courageous activities led him into danger, and for eleven months 
he had to live in a religious house under the name of Padre Lorenzo 
Gusmini. During this forced retirement he wrote his work The 
Methods of Mental Prayer, which has now been translated into 
English, French and German. Naturally at the end of the war he 
was one of the most popular personalities in Genoa. 

In December 1946, Don Lercaro was made a domestic prelate 
and on 31 January 1947 it was announced that Pope Pius XI 
intended to nominate him Archbishop of Ravenna in the Consistory 
to be held on 10 March. He took possession of his see in the following 
month. Five years later he became Axchbishop of Bologna, where 
he arrived in June 1952. In the Consistory of January 1953 he was 
created a cardinal along with Cardina!s Stepinac and Wyszynski 
and twenty-one others. Thus the ten years of his episcopate extend 
from March 1947 to March 1957. In this article we will concentraté 
our attention on his work in Bologna, even though in Ravenna hé 
had already given evidence of that wonderful zeal and enthusiasm 
which found their full development in Bologna, the capital of@ 
Emilia and one of the most important cities of Italy. 

It would be impossible to give an account of all the Cardinalé 
labours, for his life realises that complete dedication of self of 
which St. Paul speaks: Impendar et superimpendar ipse. The most 
we can do is to indicate the spirit which guides him in all his work 
and to mention some of his principal spheres of activity. 

He himself has indicated the animating principle of his worky 
in the words he spoke at a meeting held in Rome on 22 Januatyg 
1955: 3 


You have wished that a bishop should address this meeting 
Now a bishop cannot speak as an economist, or aS @am 
sociologist, nor even as a student of moral philosophy, bug 
only as a bishop. You will allow me then to follow the author 
itative precedent of St. Ambrose who in his De officit 
ministrorum affirms: “We cannot avoid the duty of teaching 
which is laid upon us by the Sacerdotii necessitudo.” 


wee 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII : 
Sends his blessing to readers and contributors of THE FURROW 


[Page One} 


[Page Two] 
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Cardinal Lercaro (Left) with The Bishop of Ardagh and ( 
Clonmacnois, Jeader of the Irish delegation to the ¢ 
Liturgical Congress at Assisi, September, 1956. 
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And in spite of the fact that Cardinal Lercaro has laboured to 
solve a great number of different problems, all his work has been 
specifically episcopal. 

The main problem which faced him when he arrived at Bologna 
was the shortage of priests. To overcome this he began a crusade 
of prayer, he encouraged vocations among the young, and he 
developed the minor seminaries. He also appealed to the Holy 
Father to arrange for the loan of priests from better-staffed dioceses, 
and he developed an institute for late vocations. He has endeavoured 
too to assist the clergy by arranging retreats, special courses of 
study and conferences. The priests have co-operated eagerly. 

Catholic Action has been the object of his special care. He has 
indicated to its members the aims they must pursue, and the methods 
they must use. It is his wish that they should enter into the daily 
life of the modern world, bringing with them the spirit of the 
Church and using the most modern techniques. 

In 1952 he proclaimed a crusade of Christian rebirth and for 
the last three years he has organised missions throughout the 
diocese which have brought about a spiritual re-awakening of 
the people. 

His interest in the liturgy is outstanding. He has been nominated 
by the Holy Father as protector of the Centre for Liturgical 
Activities, and he has given a great impetus to the study of the 
liturgy and to the development of liturgical interest among the 
faithful. The series of conferences he held at Parma, Salerno, 
Padua, Verona, Assisi, Ravenna and Bologna, the Fourth Pastoral 
Liturgy Week, and his address at the International Liturgical 
Congress at Lucerne are evidence of his liturgical zeal. He has 
followed his word with writings. He has written a liturgical prayer- 
book to enable people to participate in the Mass and he has 
published a study of the new Holy Week ceremonies. 

The Cardinal has shown an apostolic interest in the spheres of 
education, of sociology and of art. He has always been ready and 
willing to consider novel suggestions and he has himself taken the 
initiative in these fields. We may mention his staging of the Arrival 
of the Magi at the National Carnival for Children, his prize- 
competition for cribs, and his introduction into the procession on 
Palm Sunday of children representing the children who welcomed 
Our Lord into Jerusalem. He has founded a community of chaplains 
for trades unions; he has built houses for young workers, holiday- 
centres for workers, a small town for young married couples. He 
has provided holiday camps for huge numbers of children, and he 
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has established a diocesan institute for the distribution of charitable 
relief. 

He has instituted courses of theology at Bologna University: | 
they have been well attended by staff and students. He has also 
founded many associations among the university students to 
enable them to acquire the spiritual and moral training which 
must accompany their intellectual formation. 

The holding of the National Congress of Sacred Art in 1955 was 
one of the Cardinal’s greatest works. The exhibition held at the | 
same time revealed his courageous attitude to modern art in general 
and to modern architecture in particular. He has since published 
a magnificent illustrated work in four languages entitled Ten Years 
of Sacred Architecture in Italy. 

Special mention must be made of his frequent addresses on the 
subject of charity. As we have mentioned, he has established a 
diocesan institute for charitable relief. This has its headquarters in 
the Archbishop’s House. The institute is connected with the 
community of students and workers who live with the Cardinal 
in his house. 

He has established a number of offices to deal with special 
problems. One office has undertaken the task of re-arranging and 
re-organising the parishes on the outskirts of the city (Bologm 
has expanded greatly in recent years), and of providing them with 
new churches. He has erected new parochial buildings, and has 
established vicariates in various parts of the city and the country. 
These vicariates are intended to be centres of study and of pastoral 
activity. 

The heavy tasks which he has undertaken explain why Cardinal 
Lercaro has chosen for his episcopal arms the Marian motto: 
Mater mea, fiducia mea. He has consecrated his episcopacy to 
Our Lady. During the Marian Year he arranged the restoration 
of the church of San Luca, and at the end of the year he consecrated 
his diocese to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. This year he wil 
have the joy of celebrating the centenary of the coronation of th 
Madonna di San Luca by Pope Pius IX. 

A providential series of circumstances allowed Cardinal Lercat 
to consecrate this year the famous Basilica of San Petronio. Lt 
us hope and pray that soon the city and diocese in which he laboun 
so zealously will consecrate itself effectively to God. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 
Convento San Domenico, 
Via San Domenico 2, 
Turin 
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The Hymns We Sing 
CORNELIUS J. SHERIN 


S an effective help in the practice of our holy religion, Sacred 

Music has a power and directness possessed by none of the 

other arts. Bodiless and unencumbered, it thrusts deeper into 
the soul and reaches and searches where no other art can, and 
reaching, fills where it enters. It can prompt without need of words 
and urge without need of argument. Without words it is the voice 
of Beauty; with them, it is the messenger and spokesman of Love. 
It soothes and strengthens and encourages, and it conquers without 
violence. It breathes the benediction of the Apostolic ages and 
enshrines the aspirations of the suffering Church today. Need we 
wonder, then, at the insistence of the popes on the duty of teaching 
Sacred Music and on the necessity of preserving, in it and in its 
presentation, complete religious and artistic integrity ? 

As our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has left the impress 
of a mind exquisitely clear and unbelievably fruitful on the doctrines 
of the Church—particularly in their application to the times we 
live in—so has he devoted himself, with no less happiness, to the 
glorification of God and the health of souls through the Sacred 
Liturgy. On 25 December'1955 we received his sensitively timed 
Encyclical (“‘Musicae Sacrae Disciplina’”’) on Sacred Music: and if, 
from its abundance, we seize here upon one section only, we must 
plead a threefold reason; the Pope’s anxiety that this means of 
sanctification, with its ready appeal and gentle compulsion be used 
“to help Christian people and to bring them spiritual fruits,” the 
present great necessity for a proper understanding and practice in 
this regard, and the immense satisfaction that the guidance and 
instruction of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on this, hitherto, 
strangely neglected subject, must afford all interested in Catholic 
Church hymnody. 

“Know ye what a hymn is?” said St. Augustine. “It is a song in 
praise of God’’ (on Psalm 148). This description covers the whole 
field of hymnody, be the hymns metrical or non-metrical, liturgical 
or non-liturgical, ancient or modern. According to its terms a 
hymn consists of two things wedded and in praise of God—words 
and music. For our purposes therefore, we will not consider as a 
hymn either words alone or music alone, but only the composite 
of the union of both. Nevertheless, in any discussion of hymns and 
their suitability for the Church, consideration must be given, 
separately, to both the words and the music. Bonum ex integra 
causa, But, lest we take ourselves far outside the limits which 
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convenience, and indeed necessity, impose on us, we must confine 
ourselves to a discussion of a few trends in our hymnals today, and, 
more precisely, to the statement of principles which will guide us 
in our choice of hymns destined for the simple faithful, be they 
children or adults. And here we have, in the most excellent terms, 
the words of our Holy Father. 


Amongst those matters which are more intimately bound up 
with the Sacred Liturgy of the Church, one must regard popular 
religious chants, composed for the most part in the vernacular 
and having their origins in the liturgical chant itself: but as they 
are, further, adapted to the mentality and feelings of each 
people, they differ considerably according to the character of 
different places and peoples. 

So that these religious songs may help Christian people and 
bring them spiritual fruits, it is necessary that they be in com- 
plete agreement with the teachings of the Christian Faith; that 
they present and explain it in a proper manner; that they use 
simple language and simple music; that they avoid showy, 
bombastic language and finally, that, as well as being short and 
easy, they have a certain dignity and religious gravity. 

Under these conditions sacred songs, springing, as it were, 
from the inmost soul of the people, touch profoundly their 
hearts and minds, and arouse pious affections. 

—Encyclical, ““Musicae Sacrae Disciplina,” Il, 30 


In assembling the requirements of the Encyclical and of previous 
legislation on popular hymns, we must recall that the words “chant” 
or “song” or “hymn,” have been applied, now to the words, now to 
the music; and therefore, all requirements applicable to both shall 
be required of both. Let us now look at what we have. 


WORDS or TEXT (a) Origins in the liturgical chant. 

(b) Content in complete accord with the 
Christian Faith and presented 
and explained in a proper 
manner. 

(c) Cast in simple, not showy, lan- 
guage; dignified and with 
religious gravity; short, easy. 

(d) Destination adapted to the mentality and 
feelings of the people for 
whom destined. 


1 j 


THE HYMNS WE SING 


THE MUSIC (a) Origins or 
Influence _ the liturgical chant. 
(b) Form religious, dignified, popular; 
simple good tune; and, as a 
corollary, a straightforward, 
dignified accompaniment. 


THE COMPOSITE (a) Effect in the fusion of both the 
form and character of each 
is in such agreement that the 
result is homogeneous, de- 
votional, attractive. 


Long before the admission of hymns into the liturgy, the faithful 
sang hymns in church, hymns designed for the defence of the Faith, 
the instruction and comfort of the faithful, and, in the absence of 
prayerbooks, to provide them with prayers for all occasions. The 
end of the persecutions brought to these hymns the literary forms 
prevailing under the Roman Empire, adapted, naturally, to the 
spirit and needs of Christianity. (Tillyard: Byzantine Music and 
Hymnography.) But they gained a tardy acceptance into the official 
liturgy of the Church, and though St. Benedict (490-543) ordered 
his monks to recite the hymns of St. Ambrose in the Breviary, the 
Roman Church deferred the reception of hymns until about the 
twelfth century. Hymns could easily be used to propagate heresy. 
Indeed the Council of Braga (A.D. 563) in Spain expressly forbade 
the singing of any hymns in the Office other than the psalms and 
canticles from the New and Old Testament. 

By an odd chance, the absence of a proper system of musical 
notation was to bring about the abundance, later the spate, of 
tropes and sequences which gained a firm admission for non- 
biblical, and subsequently, for vernacular hymnody in the Church. 
But their progress and growth had been observed carefully and the 
revision of the Missal in 1570 placed what was perhaps the first 
effective check to the development of an unwholesome and un- 
welcome mediocrity in our hymnody. The Reformation brought 
with it immense activity in the composition of hymns on the 
continent, but the English-speaking Church had to await Catholic 
Emancipation to raise her voice again in praise of God. 

More recently, the volume of hymns in English has grown 
enormously, so much so that warnings have been sounded in 
many informed quarters about their quality. One does not impugn 
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whilst we do, occasionally, find lesser writers skirmishing around 
ideas, few, as ingenuous as Wyndham Lewis 


In any medium except that of verse 
Forthwith I could enlighten you 
(“One Way Song,” XXIV) 


break through, and when they do, their hour is brief. 


The cast of our hymns does not always inspire the same confidence 
when we come to apply to them the canons of the Encyclical. 
Admittedly, we must have, in our hymns, “‘variety in mental and 
spiritual experience and outlook, in poetic gifts, in rhymic and 
rhythmic facilities, in variant literary modes” (Monsignor H. T. 
Henry): but that does not mean that we must support fatiguing, 
crowded opulence, or eccentricities or cloying urbanities or stilted, 
crabbed phraseology. Nor may our popular hymns become too 
much the playground for the subjectivist or the romanticist—like 
Cosin, Protestant Archbishop of Durham, who could not read 
evensong on Candlemas Day with less than three hundred and 
forty candles. 

There is no place, no excuse for parodies for they are, instantly, 
suspect of insincerity. One of them, “I rise from dreams of time,” 
has been faithfully transcribed, for many years, from hymnal to 
hymnal. Nor is there room for the distasteful, billowing exaggera- 
tions to be found in some hymns. The Catholic man-in-the-street 
is rarely a mystic; but he is urgently and sincerely concerned with 
honouring God and saving his soul. He must not be forced to 
voice what, to him, are insincere protestations and desires, either 
because of their substance or their expression. And that does not 
-mean that he cannot and does not will and desire all the high and 
noble things that some of our great Catholic writers so burningly 
yearned for; but rather that he must be helped to express his 
aspirations in terms which, to him, sound real and are real and 
welcome. The expression of the deep emotion of one may excite 
but a surface or no emotion in another. Worse, it may repel. Our 
man-in-the-street may feel as Ruth did amid the alien corn, but 
his song will not be the self-same that found a path through her 
sad heart. Perhaps it is because he feels more secure upon the 
branches of his mother tongue than amongst its flowers. 

Many compilers would seem to have forgotten that Father Faber, 
‘to mention one whose writings have been heavily drawn upon, 
hever intended most of his hymns to be sung, but rather to be 
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the good intentions of our hymn-writers, but one may reasonably 
be prompted to ask, at the present time, whether what Isaias said 
of old, may not, here and now, be applicable—‘‘multiplicasti 
gentem et non magnificasti laetitiam.” For the Divine Founder of 
the Church, the Ideal and Inspiration of all art, must not be served 
less worthily than with our best; and His Church, the Mother and 
Repository of all true art, must not be invited to promote the 
indifferent or the trivial. Hear Father Gerald McVann, O.P. 
(THE MONTH, October 1934): ““With very few exceptions, we have 
no hymns that are not nerveless in wording and sickly in music.” 
Hard words. Shall we return in haste to the Holy Father’s Encyclical? 
And first, to the text of our hymns. 

The extent to which the words of popular hymns may be required 
to have their origins in the liturgical chant is not immediately 
evident; for the Faith and its expression is wider than even the 
complete corpus of liturgical chants and has not been exhausted by 
them. Therefore, the doctrinal and devotional content of popular 
hymns cannot be limited by that of the liturgical chants without 
attempting to set boundaries to the infinite. 

Neither can popular hymns, with very few exceptions, share the 
quality of universality which is the hall-mark of the liturgical hymn. 
As Father George O’Neill, S.J., wrote, “Universality is not the 
peculiar grace of the popular hymn. It is meant rather to com- 
pensate by intension for some narrowness in extension. It must 
make an easy and immediate appeal, and therefore cannot appeal 
to everyone. The lyric utterance of one age or of one land or of one 
human being can hardly be that of another: a Russian song-writer 
cannot be the voice of Spain nor a German that of Brittany; 
‘Beranger and Burns, for better for worse, cannot be interchanged. 
The same, in a large degree, is true of the religious lyric. It must 
spring from, and give new life and sweetness to, the religious spirit 
of the time and land where it grows” (I.E.R., July 1918). We must, 
therefore, interpret the phrase “having their origins in the liturgical 
chant” as meaning ‘“‘modelled on the liturgical chant” and fix our 
attention on those other qualities which mark the true hymn with 
the grace of the sanctuary and invest it with its characteristic power 
and beauty. 

- The first, and most necessary requirement of any hymn, will be 
the complete conformity of its content and presentation with the 
requirements of the Catholic Faith. The vigilance of our ecclesias- 
tical superiors removes any need of anxiety on this point; and 
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Let us not, then, have popular hymns with lines which gape or need 
another, deferred, line to remove a disastrous incompleteness. Who 
has not puzzled, singing in his youth, 


My God, I love Thee not because. 
We reproduce only the effect. Compare with this the lines of 
Holy God, we praise Thy Name. 

It stands to reason that, if the lines should have a certain com- 
pleteness—and in this, at least, the hymn will differ from the poem— 
so also should the verse be quick in coming to the point of the 
hymn, and the hymn to its conclusion. The first verse of a hymn to 
St. Thérése in the New Westminster Hymnal, must keep its hearers 
guessing. Most wisely then, can hymn-writers model their com- 
positions on the hymns of the Breviary, where, normally, a brief 
invocation of Almighty God is followed by a commemoration of 
the saint or mystery celebrated, a petition and a conclusion. 

To finish with the words. Since each verse must be sung to the 
same tune, it is necessary that the feet of the corresponding lines 
of each verse shall scan in exactly the same way. The accents too 
should, preferably, agree. And now we must leave the words for 
the music. 

The difficulty of obtaining an objective judgment on the value of 
things artistic is not unknown. It applies to pictures and to pottery 
as it does to hymn tunes. It would therefore seem necessary that 
certain well-recognised props be erected to support us in our search 
for the good hymn-tune. As a negative help we may state first that 
tunes which present secular associations are straight away unaccept- 
able, for they are precluded thereby from rousing religious 
sentiments. 

On the positive side, we will first of all seek tunes which dispose 
men to prayer; and, if we probe that further, we will seek restraint, 
reverence, aspiration and a beautiful sense of propriety which 
accords with the worship of Almighty God. Nobility, a word faintly 
suspect with musicians since Elgar’s use of it, we may find and 
welcome; but there will be, about some of our popular hymns, a 
certain religious intimacy which too grave a tune could occlude. 
Our hymn-tunes will suit admirably, in cast and feeling, the words. 

The good tune will move easily, strongly but not rigidly; without 
halting or trivial rhythms, or too great a range or intervals which are 
too large or awkward; and yet, it will not be afraid of generous, 
powerful movement. It will not invite the “loud and draughty 
singing” of which Archbishop Matthews wrote and yet it will call 
upon the heart to sing with the voice. 
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meditated upon. Few nowadays could weep for mirth, even if they 
knew what that meant; and the word transport, occurring in the 
same hymn, is nowadays, for most people, related only to the 
carriage of goods and persons. Let us recall that simplicity has two 
meanings: the first, freedom from complication, we have touched 
upon; the second is intelligibility by the ordinary person. 

It should be self-evident that hymns, just as all prayers destined 
for the people, must be immediately intelligible to them, but, 
unfortunately, this is not always so. A panoramic understanding of 
hymns or prayers is not enough; and it is no argument to urge, as 
Robert Bridges, speaking of poetry, does, that children—or, for 
that matter, uneducated grown-ups—do not resent what they cannot 
understand. Whether we be lifted up by our hymns as a wave, a leaf, 
or a cloud, it must be in a rationabile obsequium to Almighty God. 
It is not even sufficient, for a popular hymn, that its content should 
be in perfect accord with the Faith and that it be presented and 
explained properly. It must also be in language intelligible to those 
for whom it is destined—with St. Prosper—not merely simple but 
patent and so that no one is excluded from understanding it. The 
language of our popular hymns should therefore be couched, as 
far as possible, in concrete, instantly realisable terms. The St. Rose 
Hymnal (1939) provides an example of what should not, for this 
reason and others, be proposed: 


Carmel’s Little Flower Blessed 

Crowned with changeless splendour now; 
We, thy clients, fain salute thee; 

Tender thee devotion’s vow. 


Writing hymns for children demands a high degree of insight into 
their very circumscribed world and an appreciation of their very 
limited vocabulary and understanding. Colour, movement, amiabil- 
ity, tenderness and above all, directness will characterise hymns to 
be sung by children. Readers who, in their childhood, were sent to 
sleep with a story, realise the value of imagination in an approach 
to the little ones. 

Now arises a point of form. Hymns, of their nature, are s0 
constructed, that each line is framed for itself, and this by both the 
metrical cast pursued by the author and the musical form adopted 
by the composer. It follows then, that each line must, insofar as this 
is possible, have a completed idea or ideas. The pause at the end of 
each line is more than a breathing-place, it is a point of reflection. 
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the most popular hymnal in the country, The Holy Ghost Hymnal, 
and on the other, a book of accompaniments to the same; and our 
good teachers, struggling loyally to teach the Chant to the children 
from the former, were dismayed to find that the latter was a book 
of accompaniments to anything but what they had taught. And it 
was not withdrawn. It was apparently sold out. The New Edition, 
subject only to the clearing up of some confusing key-signatures, is 
satisfactory in this respect. But if it is, it sets a new level in weak 
hymn-tune harmonisations, many of which are either flaccid or 
obtrusive. We will pass over, in distressed silence, the treatment of 
the Irish hymns. For we must make an end. 

When the Holy Father urges strongly, as he has done (Encyclical, 
cited III, 32) that the singing of popular hymns be promoted and 
assisted devotedly in all dioceses, Ireland, where his merest wish is 
a command, cannot be slow to obey. We need badly a good, full 
and moderately-priced hymnal in this country; and since, obviously‘ 
no single diocese could bear the initial cost—indeed that would bo 
wasteful in a small country like ours—it would need to be compiled 
and edited on a national basis. And it should be national in the 
sense that our Irish hymns and hymn-tunes, of which we have many 
and beautiful, should be well-represented so that our people can 
speak in their own language and sing in their own music and from 
their own hearts to the God of their fathers; and our present-day 
writers and composers should be invited to contribute. 

As we have said, it is a task for experts, whom we do not lack, 
experts in the Sacred Liturgy, in music and its discipline in the 
service of the Church, in languages and their graces, in the mentality 
and needs of our Catholic people; and one thing is certain, these 
forces cannot be set in motion from below. 

Our choirmasters are charged with the duty of upholding the 
dignity of the music of the Church and they do so at a heavy dis- 
advantage in most places. For we have no permanent liturgical 
school in this country where their knowledge of Sacred Music 
could be developed and their taste fostered. The Gregorian Chant 
movements which have been established in some dioceses, have 
come as an immense help formatively and practically; but in the 
absence of an official Irish Hymnal, all are entirely dependent for 
their popular hymns upon random, often poverty-stricken 
compilations. 

They need, our people need, and our Catholic aay 


‘needs an Irish Catholic Hymnal. 


CORNELIUS J. SHERIN 
Saint Kieran’s College, Kilkenny 
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The writer of the good tune will set high evaluation on the simple 
forms of beauty such as restrained, diatonic melody and ostentation 
or sensation or musical subtleties will not meet his case. (Cf. 
Music and Worship—Davies and Grace.) But perhaps it is realised 
that what we say is the statement, in other, though inadequate 
terms, of the words of Pope St. Pius X: “The more closely a 
composition for church approaches in its movement, inspiration 
and savour the Gregorian form, the more sacred and liturgical it 
becomes; and the more out of harmony it is with that supreme 
model, the less worthy is it of the temple” (Motu Proprio on Sacred 
Music, II, 3). 

Let us stop to think. The work of producing a hymnal is something 
which needs the detached, but none the less devoted attention and 
the time of specialists. Who could maintain that many, or even the 
majority of our Catholic hymnals have started or even ended under 
such happy conditions, so necessary to the propriety and beauty of 
our worship and even to the very good name of religion? If the 
words of our hymnals are unreal, unhelpful, trivial or even down- 
right unworthy, and in too many cases they are one or the other, 
the compilers must blench; and it must not be urged that traditional 
usage has canonised the acceptance of the inferior lest disingenuous- 
ness be added to insufficiency. It would be tedious to pile example 
upon example. 

If there are bad tunes in our hymnals, and there are, the musical 
editors are to blame. One does not have to search Roget for terms to 
describe correctly the outrageous Crown of Jesus hymnal or the 
unbelievable Convent Hymns and Music by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. In this latter is to be found the notoriously bad “Bring 
flowers of the fairest’’ which has been propagated, even to the extent 
of recording it, by one who should know better. How sadly, how 
very sadly has Our Lady, in particular, suffered from jingling, 
trumpery tunes. 

The new genre of musical editors is not notorious for modesty, 
for their names are all over their hymnals. Our little parish organists 
are unknown and often unexpert. The musical editors could do 
them the compliment of writing accompaniments in keys and 
positions that are playable by the less expert and singable by the 
less gifted: and the accompaniments should be straightforward 
.and strong. They should be free from puzzling mannerisms like the 
un-barred examples in the New Westminster Hymnal, and the tunes 
‘should not. be confusingly like one another, as in at least three 
examples in the same edition. 

Here in Ireland we had the experience of finding, on the one hand, 
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the priest for leadership. If it were true that they were expending 
their energies in a frustrated, guideless milling-round of undirected 
activity, it was because their traditional leaders were shirking their 
duties of control and guidance. Yet he never spoke uncharitably 
of any such leader, nor criticised his methods. He set himself out 
to prove the thesis that the people, properly led and encouraged, 
can work out their own salvation; and, no doctrinaire expert, he 
took an amazingly active part in the empiric of the proof. In the 
days when he travelled the length and breadth of Ireland, passing 
on his vision and his ideal to other parishes and to other leaders, 
both lay and cleric, no one could ever accuse him of neglecting his 
own pastoral charge. As curate in Tipperary, and later as parish 
priest of Bansha, he combined unremitting effort in the spreading 
of his evangel with the most devoted attention to his care of souls. 
Tommy Fitzgerald, who became to him as his right hand and who 
was, incidentally, his driver, could tell of the late-night journeys 
back to Tipperary or Bansha from sessions, for instance, of the 
Commission on Vocational Organisation, from addresses to far- 
flung guilds, from conventions and congresses, so that his daily 
Mass might be celebrated in his parish church, that his sick might 
be visited, and his dying anointed. Year after year he would leave 
his Rural Week Congress by the nearest available transport, to 
celebrate 15 August in his own parish. He would “rest” after the 
strain of such a Rural Week by taking on parochial duty on a 
lonely island off the coast, so that a priest-friend might enjoy a 
well-earned holiday on the mainland. Ireland will remember him 
primarily for his work on behalf of Muintir na Tire. Those priests 
who were privileged to know him will remember the special preacher 
who graced many ecclesiastical occasions with his God-given 
eloquence. They will remember how mightily he laboured to promote 
the ideals of such movements as the Pioneer Total Abstinence 
Association. They will remember his popularity as an extern 
confessor, his carefree spending of his own, and sometimes of his 
friends’ substance on charity, even in cases thought undeserving 
by the worldly-wise. They will remember the heartening and spiritual 
quality of his private conversation, which did not militate against 
the excellence of his company. They will cherish particularly, I 
think, the memory of his constant remembrance of his chosen 
patrons, the “‘victims” as he lovingly called them, those suffering 
ones to whose prayers he attributed the success of his endeavours. 
Above all, they will remember with gratitude his confidence in his 
fellow-priests. 
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Father John Hayes 
SEAN CORKERY 


WAS present at the obsequies. I was an insignificant unit in an 
assembly that included an archbishop, bishops, superiors of 
religious orders, hundreds of priests, both religious and secular, 
An Taoiseach, Ministers of State, the Leader of the Opposition, 
representatives of national and local government, and thousands of 
members from guilds of Muintir na Tire scattered throughout the 
four provinces of Ireland. The grieving, but courteous, people of 
the parish made us welcome, were deeply and sincerely grateful 
for our being there, entertained us with characteristic hospitality, 
but left us in no uncertainty as to the exact character of the 
ceremonies which we attended. The people of Bansha, in the 
presence of sympathetic friends, were committing to consecrated 
clay the remains of a beloved Father. For them, as for us who 
understood their feelings, it was the funeral, not of the founder of 
Muintir na Tire, but of the parish priest of Bansha. It was the 
youths of Bansha who had maintained the thirty-six-hour vigil 
over the remains; and when we outsiders left for our far-flung 
destinations, it was the people of Bansha who remained at the 
graveside on that day of alternating sunshine and hail-storm, in 
a very ecstasy of prayer for the soul-repose of their pastor. 
Which, as the Canon himself would say, was exactly as it should 
be. For Canon Hayes became the leader that he was, the great 
Irishman that he was, precisely because of his understanding of 
the solidarity for good of an Irish parish; and because of his vision 
of the réle that the priest who works in a parish may play in such 
a united Christian milieu. A close friend and sincere admirer of his 
work has described him as “Ireland’s most constructive optimist” 
—an admirable phrase in which to sum up the character of the 
man. Where even willing workers saw cause for dejection and 
discouragement at the lethargy that seemed to be enclosing Irish 
living in a paralysing envelope, Canon Hayes looked deeper and 
saw only the potentiality for good. He had scant patience with 
pessimists. When Ossa of objection was piled on Pelion of pessimism, 
he would ask: “Can we blame the people for their lethargy? Is it 
not the heritage of our slavery?”’; and he would then proceed, by 
the example of his own doing, to give ocular proof of how the 
cocoon might be removed, and our people released to responsible, 
co-ordinated effort towards their own betterment. The people, 
he would remind his young priest-friends, had always looked to 
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on his own sole initiative, and by his unaided effort, the moral or 
material betterment of his parish. He was insistent on the fact 
that the people are intelligent beings, with plenty of untapped 
good-will, capable of achieving their own moral or material 
improvement, whether as individuals or as a community. His ideal 
priest would be their guide, their encouragement, their consultant, 
but never their driver. Properly guided, they could work out their 
own redemption. And he was equally insistent that there was 
nobody in a parish who had not some talent to contribute to the 
general store, no matter how napkin-enwrapped it might be at the 
moment. 

If Canon Hayes’ success can be summed up in a phrase, it 
might be said that he himself did more than any man in his generation 
to discover the hidden talents of the ordinary people of Ireland. 
By discovering these talents he re-awakened the pride of the people 
in themselves, a pride that was not a stultifying vainglory but an 
awareness of their responsibility to the community and a satisfaction 
in the realisation of their ability to contribute to some portion of 
the community effort. With the coming of that awareness of 
usefulness to the community, there came to many assemblies of 
individuals the sense of community. With the growth of the com- 
munity sense, came the urge to harmonious community co-operation. 
And with active and progressively better-informed community 
co-operation in effort, came re-vitalised parish living. In many 
cases, material betterment has been the first fruit of this cycle of 
change. Certainly, such cases are sufficiently numerous and wide 
in distribution to confound the critics who claimed that Muintir 
na Tire was over-idealistic and impractical in conception. Without 
recourse to formal preaching, this progress has done much to 
combat the curse of a dual morality that ignored Christian principles 
in business and inter-class relations, and the probably greater 
curse of a too-negative approach to Christianity. Canon Hayes’s 
Parish Councils are not always concerned with material things, 
though they have effected many improvements in this sphere. 
But, having Christian principles as their criterion for behaviour in 
parish-community living, they have ensured, to some extent, that 
all of a man’s actions come under the searchlight of his Christian 
upbringing. Thus the most lasting, and to Canon Hayes the most 
rewarding, result of his life-work has been the growth and expansion 
of the virtues of charity and neighbourliness among the personnel 
of his guilds. Neighbourliness was a word that was often on his 
lips. A dull and slatternly word it may be to describe the vision 
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In this regard, none will be more grateful than the young men 
in whom he placed so much of his hope for the future, those whom 
he had infected with his own enthusiasm when they were, as yet, 
but students. On all occasions when he was in the company of 
clerics, but more particularly in the last years of his life, he spoke 
of them with pride. He loved to gather a few of them into his room 
or into some corner of a class-room when the long day of a Rural 
Week had drawn to a close, and to talk to them as to contemporaries 
and fellow-workers. It was on occasions like these that the soul 
of the man was revealed, his humility, his hopes, his prayerfulness, 
his dependence on the suffrages of his “victims,”’ and his trust in 
the future activities of his younger friends. Amid the welter of 
correspondence inflicted on him by the widening circle of his 
‘friends and acquaintances, he always found time for the few 
characteristically sprawling lines of gratitude and encouragement 
to the young priest whose words or actions had pleased him. He 
was always ready to shoulder at least some of the burden of 
difficulties that might obtrude themselves. But the iron of the 
resolve he wished to transmit could be evident also. A characteristic 
sentence from a typical letter will serve for example. “I believe 
you have the vision,” he wrote, “so you must follow the light.” 
The italics were his. Such was the character of the man that the few 
words, or few lines, of comfort and encouragement became, not 
merely an accolade, but an incentive to further effort. Some of us 
were often amazed at the “successes” of which he boasted among 
his younger disciples. We had known them, perhaps, with the 
intimacy of community life, or the deeper intimacy of class 
fellowship. Very often they were the “quiet men” of college life, 
the undistinguished average, the sound, solid men who created 
no stir at exercitatio or prize-giving. But Canon Hayes was s0 
right to be proud of them. The first quality he demanded (I choos 
the word advisedly) of a priest who was to be successful in the 
parish ministry as he envisaged it, was understanding of one’s 
people. No one in the parish, Catholic or non-Catholic, was to b 
allowed to stand beyond the threshold of the priest’s sympathetic 
understanding. But neither sympathy nor understanding wa 
enough for him. There had also to be the ability to delegate both 
authority and responsibility—a very rare charism, of which he was 
an outstanding example. Besides the ability to share responsibility, 
there had to be the power to develop in people the sense of their 
own responsibility. He thought it folly in any leader, and particularly 
in a priest, that he should attempt the impossible of bringing about, 
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it expresses, but who cares about the description if the facts 
eventuate? The testimony to the growth of that spirit was there 
for the seeing at his funeral in Bansha. I was wrong in speaking 
of us onlookers as “‘outsiders.”” Rather were we neighbours to the 
people of Bansha, sympathetic neighbours come to condole with 
the parish-family on the passing of a beloved Father. Each of us 
there had a sense of grievous personal loss, as good neighbours 
have at the passing of a revered friend. But the loss suffered by the 
people of Bansha was more grievous than was ours. They were the 
family to whom he had been Father. 

Many, whose acquaintance with Canon Hayes was but slight 
and who met him but briefly, will remember him best as a gifted 
public speaker. The gift of oratory he undoubtedly possessed, 
though he could not be described as a polished speaker. He had, 
whether by nature or by acquisition I do not know, many of the 
artifices of the successful rhetorician—the variation of tone from 
intimate communication of ideas to the grand swell of impassioned 
appeal, the rapier-dart of pointed humorous reference, the throat- 
clearing punctuation to emphasise the procession of his thought, 
the ability to adapt himself to the limitations or the excellence of 
his audience. But the hallmark of his speaking was sincerity. To 
the cynical his utterances, in the cold light of the printed page, 
might have the smack of platitude. But they never sounded so to 
his audiences. This was so because, for Canon Hayes, an eternal 
verity could never descend to the region of platitude. An axiom 
of Christianity was for him never dulled by repetition. He was 
humble in his speaking, cheerfully acknowledging his debt to 
clearer thinkers and more expert exegetes; but he transmuted all 
his borrowed material in the crucible of his own deep and sincere 
feeling of its truth, and passed it on to his hearers, transformed by 
the fervour of his own staunch personality. A mere funny story 
became on his lips a parable, far-reaching and deep-searching in 
its implications. Even the simple verses that he wrote, though 
literary critics might find them dull, trite, and over-sentimental, 
became poetry in his quoting of them. I have seen him share a 
platform with other and more famous orators; have seen him 
glean from them their facts, suggestions and interpretations, and 
with his own special blend of commonsense and _ visionary 
enthusiasm, reduce them to.a message that reached and enthused 
the least intelligent of his audience. No one could remain cynical 
or blasé in the presence of that sincerity. He could be stubborn 
and. implacable on.a question of principle, he could reduce an 
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audience to tears with his humility, his gratitude, and his firm 
belief in the essential goodness of people. He could lead his audience 
through the whole gamut of emotion from gales of laughter at 
his jokes to a vicarious fellow-suffering with his beloved “‘victims.” 
Any professional orator might do as much, but it would be a staged 
effect, to be admired in a comfortable aloofness. But Canon Hayes’ 
speaking brought no comfort with it, nor any sense of aloofness. 
His sincerity saw to that and so did his message; his constant 
reiteration, in one idiom or another, that redemption cannot be 
achieved without sacrifice. 

Yes, indeed, that was always the burden of his theme. Nothing 
can be achieved by taking, taking from the Government, taking 
from the neighbours, taking from abroad. Salvation lies in giving, 
giving to the neighbour, giving to the parish, giving to the State. 
The giving must be of ourselves first, then of our time, our energy, 
our substance. He would cheer us by insisting that there eventually 
is enjoyment in the giving, that there can even be fun in it, and he 
would exemplify by one of his infinite store of stories against 
himself. He would remind us that it was always a handful of people 
who saved the world, that it was a handful who had freed Ireland. 
He would repeat to us that it took more courage and heroism to 


A spend seventy years of living for Ireland than it would take to 


spend a moment dying for it. And always, there was the example 


Me, of his own life. He never slackened in his giving. It is almost 


certainly true that he reduced his expectation of life by the measure 
of his giving. His sleep today in the shadow of the hills that look 
| down on his beloved Bansha is his long, last rest, and his first real 
one. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


On Being Serious 


In the beginning I stormed almost at seeing the Florentines turn 
nearly everything into a joke. Then I realised that they were right. 
Very few things are necessary in this world. People who are too 
serious risk attaching importance to numerous futile things and 
esteeming as futile the rare important things. Important things? 
There is only one: Jesus has risen. All the others are only jokes. 


—GIORGIO LA PIRA 
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The Priest in the Seminary 


THOMAS HALTON 


“ E who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.” A typically 

tinsel epigram of Shaw, but applying it to secular priests 

(would Shaw be flattered or furious?), we might say with a 
great deal of truth that those who can, work ‘“‘on the mission,” 
and those who can’t help it work in the seminaries. This is the 
view widely held by lay people, by clerical students, newly-ordained 
priests, by many of the priests actually engaged in teaching, and by 
many of those engaged in what they like to call the more active 
ministry. It is a view that is only partly justified, but it does more 
harm than good to pretend that it does not exist. One does not 
have to look far for reasons why this view has grown up: the fact 
that some are assigned to the work who have neither taste nor 
aptitude for it; the excessively long periods of service exacted from 
most men before they graduate to what they regard as their real 
life-work—in a parish; the fairly general suspicion that they are at 
best only very good amateurs doing a professional job. Then there 
are the usual occupational hazards: the physically exhausting and 
frequently boring nature of the work; the glooms and gleams of 
community life; a salary sufficient for frugal comfort, perhaps, but 
quite inadequate for cultural or specialist pursuits; the feeling, 
experienced at some time or other by all priests, that one was 
ordained, not for a class-room, but for a parish. 

The de facto position, however, is that each diocese has at least 
one minor seminary, not to talk of major ones, and that these have 
to be run and staffed by secular priests. There are sufficiently large 
numbers engaged in this work to warrant the assertion that they 
require and deserve special, or specialised, treatment, during their 
training for the priesthood and during their teaching lives. (In my 
own class, for instance, out of 82 ordained there are 23 attached 
to seminaries, that is one-fourth of the total.) If I make bold in the 
present article to throw a stone into the pool of complacency that 
seems to exist about our seminaries, it is not from any feeling of 
being qualified, as the man without sin, to throw the first stone, 
but merely to stimulate others more competent and experienced 
than myself to express their views on a matter of such great impor- 
tance. It is surely far better to churn up the waters by stone-throwing 
than to run the very real danger of stagnation. 
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1. Preparation 


In practice the Maynooth student with an Honours B.A. is in 
more immediate danger of being sent back to the seminary than 
a man with a Pass B.A., in spite of the fact that a Pass man often 
makes the better teacher. Very properly, then, Honours courses are 
available in most Arts courses—Celtic Studies, English, Ancient 
Classics, have been available for generations, and recently Modern 
Languages and History have been added. There is still no provision 
for Geography, Commerce and some other subjects. The Science 
courses and the new Science Halls have everything that a budding 
physicist might dream of but have lost contact at some points with 
what the Department of Education requires in its teachers of 
Physics and Chemistry. One cannot quarrel with the standard of 
excellence attained in these various courses except on one score, 
and that is that the standard in some instances may be too excellent. 
If the well-above-average student in Maynooth cannot scale the 
heights of Honours, then the heights rather than the students 
should be submitted to examination with a view, possibly, to 
scaling them down. For aren’t the students sent to Maynooth still 
the cream of the secondary schools, or are they? We are all for 
upholding standards, but an honours primary degree should not be 
allowed to become a sort of spolia opima: its bread-and-butter 
significance for hosts of future priests is much too acute for that. 
If Maynooth complains of the material it receives from the junior 
seminaries she is, to a great extent, merely blaming the teachers 
with which she herself has equipped those schools. A professor’s 
sins of omission in any given Faculty will begin to catch up with 
him in a matter of ten years or so! 

The Higher Diploma in Education is the open sesame to recog- 
tition, registration, incremental salaries and all the rest of it in 
secondary teaching. Traditionally it has been regarded by 
diplomatists as a waste of a year. Traditionally it is fashionable for 
people to say that it teaches one nothing about teaching. 

Such is the spirit of cynicism with which the H.Dip. has been 
regarded by generations of priests. It may be that they are all 
wrong and the Diploma all right, but there is room for examination 
of conscience and purpose of amendment on both sides. 

The main weakness, most of us felt, was that there was too much 
theorising and too little of the mechanics of teaching. Attempts 
have recently been made to remedy this, but the emphasis is on 
“recent” and “attempts” rather than on “remedy.” What seems 
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called for is one training college for the whole country which alone 
could ensure the uniformity of training methods and uniformity of 
standards, which is important on the material level at least, since it 
may involve a monetary loss or gain of over a thousand pounds to 
an individual student over his period of teaching. A single training 
college could provide a whole team of experts which seems more 
desirable than the one or two experts which each constituent college 
of the university provides. In the case of secular priests who are 
destined for teaching it might not be unfair to expect that the 
Higher Diploma could be fitted into the Third and Fourth Divinity 
years, or perhaps earlier, in closer conjunction with the B.A. As it 
stands it does not deserve to be given a whole year all to itself, as 
those have proved who have done it in conjunction with full-time 


teaching. 


2. Occupation 


B.A., H.Dip. in Ed. is what the priest-professor puts on his plate: 
it is the end of the beginning and all too often the beginning of the 
end. Henceforth he is left almost entirely on his own to work out 
his salvation spiritually and intellectually. National teachers have 
their I.N.T.O. and headmasters their Catholic Headmasters’ 
Association. What bond of union have ordinary priests in secondary 
schools? True, there is the Association of Secondary Teachers, but 
how many priests belong to it? Is it not in any case more the union 
of lay secondary teachers, who have a more practical interest in 
Arbitration Boards and Pension Schemes? Primary teachers have 
their School Weekly; we have the School and College Year Book, 
which few of us buy and fewer read. Where is our common forum, 
our pooling of experience and exchange of views that might vitalise 
our work and stir us to periodical stock-taking? Every decade or 
so a book like Leen’s What Is Education? or the Pope’s recent 
allocution on the Boarding School appears which we read and 
ponder, but apart from that where is the writing that would be of 
any assistance to us? 

Teaching has been described as a form of intellectual debauchery 
yet there are few external aids provided in this country to temper 
this disaster. Perhaps the new Summer School of the Maynooth 
Union might do something to band together priest-teachers. One 
seems to remember that discussions about the shape of the school 
narrowed down to the question whether the interests of the school 
would be predominantly theological or predominantly pastoral. 
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There is a big section of the Irish secular clergy—something like 
275 to be precise—whose interests are neither predominantly 
theological nor predominantly pastoral, in the generally accepted 
meaning of that word. This might be the place to enter a respectful 
plea that we are not left entirely out in the cold. 

A Summer School would be an occasion for getting together not 
merely professors of Greek or Mathematics; it could also be the 
occasion of a useful synedrion of Spiritual Fathers and Deans, who 
could compare notes on character formation, juvenile delinquency 
and kindred subjects. The Dean, in the eyes of the young, is 
Orbilius plagosus and nothing more, yet he is largely responsible 
for the formation of character in those under his care. It is a mistake 
for him to be left entirely to himself to work out the details of 
Grave Matter and Light Matter, the Absolute and Relative stan- 
dards in wrong-doing, the factors that lessen voluntariety in what 
appears to be a grave irregularity, punishable by removal from the 
college, etc. One could imagine all sorts of discussions Deans might 
have. On the question of No Smoking, for instance, they might 
resolve the anomalies in a situation where some schools practically 
provide ash-trays for the seniors, while in others the proverb “‘no 
smoke without a fire” is elevated into a principle. Students compare 
notes about Deans and Discipline when they get to university level, 
and Deans in turn could forestall life-long criticism by an occasional 
comparison of notes among themselves. 


3. Recreation 


The word is used here in its Latin sense: our great danger is 
stagnation. Every so often the Spirit would need to stir the sluggish 
back-waters of our seminaries so that we might enter and be cured 
of our manifold infirmities. The most important factor in recreation 
is change. The long holidays do not provide sufficient change, for 
his limited means will usually confine the priest to college as centre 
and a day’s journey as radius for most of the holidays, thus com- 
pelling him to move round in circles for most of the year. There 
seems to be no reason why a system of exchanges between members 
of junior seminaries up and down the country could not be elabor- 
ated. We all know at least a half-dozen colleges where we would 
like to pitch our tents for a semester or two, and we know many a 
ciarég eile to whom we would like to extend similar hospitality. It 
might be possible to extend such exchanges to colleges run by 
religious Orders. At any rate those who have enjoyed the privilege 
of living and teaching with a religious Order while studying for the 
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Higher Diploma will agree that it is an immensely profitable 
experience. Such exchanges would not necessarily interfere with the 
basic principle that our priestly service is due entirely to our own 
diocese: all the necessary safeguards could be taken about an 
Hons B.A. for an Hons. B.A. or a B.Sc. for a B.Sc., and neither 
diocese would suffer irreparably in a half year or year. Change is 
recognised as a good thing as between one parish and another— 
good for the parishes, good for the priests; does the same principle 
not apply to colleges? It is certainly one of the secrets of vitality 
in the schools of the religious Orders. 

Pushing the suggestion a step further, exchanges at an inter- 
national level would not be much harder to expedite than national 
exchanges. A sabbatical year is becoming accepted practice in 
major seminaries: why not in minor seminaries as well? Expense, 
trouble, dislocation are all valid reasons for making us stay put, 
but he is a poor teacher who could not support himself abroad as 
well as he does at home. Admittedly he would get more in America 
for keeping burning the school furnace than the lamps of learning, 
but that would merely ensure that he would hurry back to keep 
the home fires burning. Continental exchanges would be invaluable 
for teachers of languages, exchanges with England for teachers of 
Science, Geography or similar practical subjects. 


4. Sanctification 


One remembers the oft-repeated remark in student days about 
the great privilege it is to live in college under the same roof as the 
Divine Master. It is undoubtedly true, but seminary priests will 
agree that this privilege does not always blossom into deep spiri- 
tuality. Part of the seminary priest’s spiritual problem is that he 
seems to have no problems: come-day, go-day, God send Sunday, 
or a free day, or at least a half-day. One soon acquires a certain 
competence at teaching, and thenceforth it is a monotonous round, 
making little impression on one’s own life and throwing up to the 
surface no deep problems, such as arise in life in a parish, which 
simply clamour for deep prayer and profound strategic planning. 
If we do not bring an apostolic spirit to our work it is, perhaps, 
because we find the reality so much less than the vision which 
sustained as as students. Our vision of the priesthood was built 
around the idea of striving against odds and doing great things for 
Christ—the harvest great, the labourers few. Now we find the 
harvest little or nothing, and the labourers tripping across one 
another on their way to class. We feel like so many combined 
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harvesters pathetically confined to badly ventilated rooms and 
stony corridors. All the year round it is Robert Bridges’ November 
with us 

The short days pass unwelcomed one by one. 

Out by the ricks the mantled engine stands 

Crestfallen, deserted. 


It does not help much to be reminded that our work is just as 
important as work in the parish, just asmuch a part of the apostolate. 
The trouble is that it has never been fu lly integrated into the picture 
of the life of a secular priest, either in the years of preparation or in 
the annual diocesan retreats. 

The ideal situation would be a combination of the life of teaching 
and preaching, as is done so frequently in America. Diocesan 
colleges are generally situated in the principal towns of the dioceses 
and it does not seem too extravagant to suggest that the spiritual 
needs of these towns could be more than adequately supplied by the 
college clergy. The merging of parochial and college revenuse 
would go a long way in solving the financial problems in which 
most diocesan colleges find themselves immersed, and the merging 
of parochial and academic functions would do much to ease the 
divine discontent which gnaws from time to time at the vitals of 
every seminary priest, provided, of course, that the principle about 
the labourer and his hire were not lost sight of in the turn-over. 

A final suggestion that could be more easily and more immedi- 
ately implemented is this. There should be a special annual retreat 
at provincial or national level for seminary priests. The first retreat 
of all was conducted not in the ordinary round of the mission, but 
“apart.” A change of air has a good effect spiritually as well as 
physically, and most seminary priests would welcome a retreat 
anywhere under God’s high Heaven except the place in which they 
are confined for the rest of the year. Besides, the diocesan retreat 
is invariably directed at the men in the parishes giving them valuabel 
advice on how to run sodalities and confraternities, how to manage 
cases of conscience and keep parochial registers, the care of the 
sick, and the care of altar linen and a host of problems.that have 
no immediate relevance for the seminary priests. A retreat conducted 
by an expert and solely directed towards priests working in semin- 
aries could tackle our main problem which is how to relate our 
teaching to our priesthood and our priesthood to our teaching. So 


far it has not been tackled adequately. 
THOMAS HALTON 


Saint Patrick’s College, Cavan 
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The dialogue or spoken word—surely this is what a script-writer 
should try to make worthy of a converted novel, especially when 
it is a classic of sorts. The third film attempt at The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame (Savoy: and now in Cinemascope and Eastmancolor) 
has many disenchanting features, but the dialogue is so bad that 
Jacques Prévert could not be held responsible, and so it turns out, 
on inquiry, that this French effort has been dubbed in American- 
English. Anthony Quinn, as Quasimodo, offers a flower to Esmeralda 
on the upper platform of Notre Dame, and says “Aw... Im 
glad you like flah-wers.” The words might pass were it not that 
the tone is so banally familiar. Here the sound suggests the chortling 
puppy voice of a teenager rather than a grotesque worship forcing 
its way out from this Caliban’s buried soul. The strong American 
accent also jars particularly in the mouths of Clopin Trouillefou 
and Captain Phoebus de Chateaupers. 

However, Quinn’s is the best acting performance (with memories 
of La Strada) in a film which wastes precious time on Lollobrigida’s 
poor imitations of Esmeralda’s gipsy dancing. It is extraordinary 
that Jean Delannoy should be associated as director with this 
film, for he has a high reputation (for Isle of Sinners and others). 
Perhaps we may give him credit for the camera’s visual work on 
the cathedral. We never see its interior, but wander over its irregular 
outer shell like Quasimodo, the gargoyle in the lower corner for 
a moment it resembles, the passing human or inhuman face, the 
mass of stone dominates the little medieval houses and streets 
by night and day. In one way and another, Hugo’s cluttered 

_symbolism is thus hinted at. The swarming crowd scenes, especially 
the attack on the cathedral by the Truands, are visually exciting. 

Yet one speculates what the minds of a modern audience can 
make of the sketchy snatches from the Feast of Fools or the Court 
of Miracles, knowing neither the medieval world nor the Gothic 
distortions of Hugo’s mirror. The script-writers grapple with 
the motley narrative by dropping entirely the crazed La Chantefleurie 
and her relationship with Esmeralda—and all that is expendable 
enough. But what can be made of the relations between Quasimodo 
and the Archdeacon Frollo, since the motivation is left completely 
to the imagination? With Claude Frollo’s treatment one is non- 
plussed—caught between the claims of literature and the claims 
of inexperience. Perhaps it is as well that Frollo’s part is so toned 
down and colourless in this version. Very few, I think, would be 
able to place this sombre cleric with his lurid passions among 
his numerous peers in the grotesque or Gothic phase of the Romantic 
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FILMS 


URITANIA, in light fiction or on the screen, is one of those 
artificial worlds which we all know to be artificial, but in 
which we are quite willing to live at any time. Here it is 

again in Anatole Litvak’s Anastasia (Capitol)—all of it, the gilt 
and red plush, jewels, tiaras and a royal ballet and the old familiar 
code of behaviour which represents to us the discipline of greatness: 
a stiff upper lip for iron self-control, deliberate imperiousness, 
aristocratic disdain for the vulgar display of emotion, sacrifice of 
the luxury of private feelings in the long parade where weary 
eyelids veil the rapid mind. So is the divine right of kings and 
czars preserved in the romanticism of royalty. But a certain edge 
is given to this version by its slight encounter with real history, 
the history of the massacre of the Romanoffs in 1918. At the same 
time this film is pleasantly frank and clear about itself. The story 
(based on a stage-play) is not concerned with a lady called Miss 
Anderson, who claims herself to be the sole survivor of the family 
execution, but with a Russian émigré plot to build up a plausible 
girl (the right face and scars, patchy memory and a decade spent 
in an asylum) into that role, and thus to retrieve the Czarist fortune 
from the Bank of England. When they (Yul Brynner and Akim 
Tamiroff) set out to drill her they don’t believe she is the real 
thing. But, of course, for dramatic complication near the climax, 
real memories seem to push up through the canned ones, Brynner 
begins to have doubts and, for the final turn, the girl (Ingrid 
Bergman) has the opposite kind of scruples, mixed, for good 
measure, with fears about the mercenary motives of princes. Fact 
and fiction fade out equally intact as she gives up the roubles and 
the crown of all the Russias in favour of a true marriage with the 
General. 

Nevertheless, during the show we have had the best of both 
worlds, securely launched into fiction yet continually reminded of 
the Romanoffs and their history. Much of the easy pleasure of 
this film derives from this, for it is a frankly pleasant film rather 
than an ambitious or great one, and it is made with style. In the 
settings the camera selects and underlines monumental regality, a 
physical quality which Bergman also has developed since we saw 
her last. Her acting and Yul Brynner’s is ably balanced by Helen 
Hayes’s as the old archduchess. And dialogue, though a bit stagey 
in the manner of its riposte, is delightfully sharp and brisk all 
through. 
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power in our time.” Portraits of Power sets out to illustrate the 
nature of the power exercised by each of them in their day. This 
week we saw the first of the series, the programme on Hitler. If 
this can be taken as a sample of what is to follow, then we are in 
for some interesting viewing. 

The programme was short, it lasted only thirty minutes, but 
within that brief half-hour we were given a powerful portrayal 
of the man and his meteoric rise to power. Robert McKenzie 
began by giving a rapid sketch of the background to Hitler’s career 
and then the films were shown (special documentaries, ordinary 
newsreel strips and extracts from records made officially for the 
archives). Many of the shots were familiar to us—Hitler working 
himself into a frenzy in his speeches from the Party platforms, 
Hitler with his harsh strident tones and his melodramatic pauses, 
his sobs and gestures of defiance. These things we had seen and 
heard in the cinema and on the radio often before, evidence of 
mass hysteria and megalomania so extravagant as to be scarcely 
credible. But in this programme we saw the Fuehrer as he appeared 
to the German people; one could gauge the impact of this strange 
theatrical personality on the minds and allegiance of those who 
saw and heard him. These superb German films showed the 
magnetism of his personality reflected in the faces of the Hitler 
youth, in the tear-filled eyes of stern men as he spoke of the German 
war-dead while the fluttering standards were lowered slowly to 
the ground. The mystique which he cultivated so deliberately and 
planned so perfectly was seen in the ritual of the Party rallies, in 
the sense of dedication that was distilled as, with solemn gestures, 
he accomplished every ceremonial detail; gazing directly at each 
of the leaders in turn as he passed down the ranks, touching as 
though in consecration the standards which they bore. This was 
Hitler as the Party members saw him: the saviour of the new 
generation. We saw him striding forward to lay a wreath in honour 
of the fallen (Hess and another deputy one pace behind him), 
while the massed thousands of his followers stood silent on every 
side, radiating like the rays of the sun from the great central 
memorial to which he mounted, alone. And with the films we 
were given the facts: Alan Bulloch reminded us that Hitler won 
this power “‘by constitutional means”; Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengl (an 
intimate friend of Hitler from 1922-1933) spoke of his “unknown 
soldier quality” . . . the “Joan of Arc quality” which hypnotised 
the members of his inner circle. At the end we saw the burning 
Reichstag and a mercifully brief glimpse of Buchenwald and. 
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agony: and whether he now rattles through Hugo’s novel as a 
fairly hollow stage-property is possibly a question not to be 
asked here. 

Recommended briefly but emphatically are La Traversée de Paris 
(Pig Across Paris) shown at the Astor, and Friendly Persuasion 
(Adelphi). Both are films made sensibly and with moderation and 
represent some characteristic virtues of the French and American 
cinemas. The French film should be seen for its evocations of 
Paris by night during the Occupation, for its oblique methods of 
characterisation and for the two principal studies by Jean Gabin 
and Bourvil. Despite the much-trampled Civil War theme the 
American film is freshly made by William Wyler, expertly mounting 
one of those big warm homespun American films which catch at 
our domestic hearts by repeating a plangent home-sweet-home 
tune all through. The farm scenes are composed with a sure touch, 
the light of a southern dawn breaking on sleepy tree-trunks and 
an empty breakfast table, war seeping unpredictably into parish 
and field and back-yard, and Quaker non-violence being tested 
by it. Some critics have found the occasional comedy at the expense 
of Quaker customs and modes of speech a bit facile, but I think 
this was handled with sympathy and good manners enough, and 
I found the long unflinching moments of the Quaker prayer-meeting 
absorbing. This scene illustrates Wyler’s sharp eye for strong and 
distinctive local colour, whether scenic or human. 

Strongly censured is Teenage Rebel (Savoy) which masquerades 
under a title currently fashionable, but which is not to be associated 
in quality at all with the recent series of social semi-documentaries 
from America. It is a superficial, and wholly synthetic exploita- 
tion of the teenager and divorce theme. I suppose it was time for 
the inevitable vulture to appear. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


HE B.B.C. Television recently introduced a new series entitled 

5 Portraits of Power. In a note on the background to these 
A programmes the authors, Huw Wheldon and Robert McKenzie, 
a state: “Hitler, Gandhi, Roosevelt and Stalin, the fascist, the mystic, 
the democrat, and the Communist are archetypal figures. ... 

These four men represent the four great categories of political 
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Dachau; we were told that under his regime five million Jews had 
died. As a study in the power of evil this was a remarkable and 
disturbing programme. 

Last week the Look series of wild-life programmes came to an 
end. These are fascinating records on film of animals and birds 
in their natural surroundings and are of a consistently high standard 
of production and presentation. The photography is superb and 
the commentaries are given in a relaxed, informal way that makes 
this one of the most enjoyable features on television. Even those 
who would hardly know the difference between a goose and a 
swan become excited in next to no time at the extraordinary feats 
of the duck-billed Platypus or the antics of King Penguins. 
Children love this programme and are fortunate in having a special 
presentation of it included in Children’s Television. The final 
programme in the present series did not follow the usual pattern: 
we were given instead a discussion on the evolution of bird 
portraiture. It was, in fact, an informal conversation between Peter 
Scott and two of his friends, the one an artist, the other a 
photographer. They made some good points in comparing the 
records of the movie-camera with “‘still’’ photography and with 
the artist’s drawings and paintings of birds in flight and on the 
ground. The “illustrations,” as usual, were first-class. 

There has been little of interest in the religious programmes on 
TV recently. Anxiety to capture an audience by evading anything 
positive seems to be growing. Excerpts from films with little direct 
bearing on Christianity were often used in Time for Prayers, now 
they are invading Meeting Point, a programme which used to 
provide some basis for discussion of religious beliefs and problems. 
Hugh David recently presented (in Meeting Point) a programme 
with the promising title ““Does It Matter What We Believe ?’’ The 
net result of this was a vague statement that our belief should 
have an effect on our actions. How could it be otherwise when 
almost all the time was given to showing film sequences in which 
basic religious convictions were presented cheek-by-jowl with 
semi-superstitious “beliefs” like that of the ranchersin Australia 
warding off a stampede by “acting on their belief” and facing the 
frightened animals on foot instead of on horseback. 

Journalists who regard The Third as the refuge of “the lunatic 
fringe” probably chuckled as they read that The Diary of a Madman 
by Nicolai Gogol, was to be broadcast. Paul Scofield’s reading 
echoed in every nervous tremour and braggart shout the fluctuations 
of a personality on the borders of madness, The climax came as 
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the quiet certainty of the great delusion is borne in upon the 
wretched clerk in the Director’s office: suddenly a great light fills 
his brain, his perplexities are all resolved. “I am the King of Spain!”’ 
The words, unspoken, resound in his ears as with a magnificent 
flourish he seizes the quill and proudly signs himself “Ferdinand 
the Eighth” on the official document, while his fellow clerks and 
the Director himself gaze on in silent awe. The music by Humphrey 
Searle was perfectly integrated with the text. 

On RE I was glad to hear Donal O’Flanagan again; his subject 
was “An Aran Supper.” It was a simple talk; his prose has the 
colourful vivid quality of a painting, which imprints the words 
on your mind like a visual image. I found the fashion talk (““The 
Woman of 5’ 2” and Under’) in Between Ourselves vague and 
uninspiring—but since I am nearer the 5’ 10” mark, perhaps my 
interest was bound to flag. 

ETHNA CONWAY 
Belfast 
Eglises de France Reconstruites 


° HE reaction from what has long been known as I’art de 
Saint-Sulpice (though the ill-chosen cliché is a libel upon 
an estimable parish) continues to gather momentum. Not 

since the time of Viollet-le-Duc has there been such a wave of 

restoration, of rebuilding and refurnishing, an épuration des églises, 
as the French call it.” So wrote a Correspondent in THE TIMES of 

London on 28 September last in an interesting article on Sacred 

Art in France. It will be welcome news to readers of this review 

that we are to have the opportunity in Ireland of seeing some of 

the finest examples of this work in the exhibition ‘“Eglises Recon- 

struites de France’”’ to be held in Maynooth from 8 June to 10 July. 
Plans and models of churches, ecclesiastical furnishing, altars, ° 

glass—all these will form part of the exhibition, which will occupy 

600 square metres of floor space. Monsignor Kissane has kindly 

made available the whole of the newly-decorated ground floor of 

Logic House. The exhibition will be open to the public and it is 

felt that the clergy in particular will eagerly look forward to this, 

the first large scale exhibition of Sacred Art and Architecture from 
the Continent. The exhibition, which commences a European tour 
in London in May, has been made possible by the collaboration 
of His Excellency the French Ambassador, the Royal Institute of 


Architects and An Comhairle Ealaion. 
J. G. McGARRY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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On 22 March the Holy Father received in special audience 
a group of new priests of the Pontifical Spanish College, 
accompanied by their relatives who had come to Rome for 
the ordination. The Holy Father addressed the following 
message to the young priests. The translation from the 
Spanish text published in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 
23 March 1957 is by Frederico Dominguez. 


ITH the same punctuality with which the spring offers 

to the earth the splendour of its fragrant flowers, sure 

promise of rich fruits, Our most beloved College of St. Joseph, 
in this Spring of souls, that is the approach of Easter, offers to its 
country and to the Church this wonderful flowering, this certainty 
of most precious fruits in the new priests, crowning reward of a 
long labour which has in them its principal object and its most 
fitting goal. And this year it has been given specially to you, Our 
most beloved sons, as is clearly shown to Us by your radiant faces, 
by your eyes moist with tears, and by your hands redolent of the 
sweetness, still fresh, of an anointing which has penetrated into 
the depths of your souls: “Magnificat anima mea Dominum— 
quia fecit mihi magna qui potens est.” 

For from the many who perhaps were one day sharers in your 
early ideals, from the many who, maybe, made the first steps to 
the threshold of the sanctuary, from the many who have knelt 
beside you on the benches of the chapel, or have sat next to you 
in the classroom, only you have reached the summit, only you 
have arrived at the goal; not only by your assiduity and constancy, 
by the ardour of your charity and the liveliness of your faith, not 
only by the apostolic fire burning within your breasts, but also 
and even more by the infinite goodness and mercy of Him who 
one day said to you “Ego elegi vos” (Jn. 15-16) to make you con- 
tinuers of His own unique priesthood, offering daily the same 
sacrifice, teaching the people in His name, and dispensing with 
open hands the saving streams of His grace. 

To Him, therefore, all your gratitude and love! To Him your 
promise of unfailing fidelity! To Him your fervent prayer of today 
and of everyday, to become less unworthy of such a lofty ministry 
because, as the Angel of the Schools says, “Sacerdos in quantum 
est medius inter Deum et populum, Angeli nomen habet” (III, q. 22, 
a. 1, ad 1). May the Angels of Heaven, then, guide your steps and 
support you in your future ministry. 
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At the same time, in order that We may meet your filial desires 
—beloved sons, Spanish priests who bear written on your brow 
the honour of having received the imposition of hands in the 
Centre of Christianity itself—We wish to tell you, in a few words, 
what seem to Us at the present time to be the three characteristics 
of being Roman, which should distinguish you for the rest of 
your days. 

Firstly, in the present case, Roman might mean a singular degree 
of perfection in all that belongs to your formation. Not to mention 
the extraordinary means of preparation and study which have 
been placed within your reach, you, chosen among the young 
clerics of your own dioceses, have been able in this city of Rome, 
to put yourselves in contact with teachers of virtue and knowledge, 
who, everyone in his own field, have been equally the object of 
careful selection. Everything must have contributed to mould 
in an eminent way your character, to cultivate your minds, to 
widen your human and scientific horizons, to enrich your souls 
with the best examples, the most lofty lessons, the most inspiring 
recollections, the mightiest achievements contemplated with your 
own eyes. Thus a priest formed at Rome should be, more than any 
other, a perpetual example of deep and sure doctrine, an open 
and cultivated spirit; he should, above all, be a perfect exemplar 
of all the priestly virtues. 

Secondly, We may say that in the present case, Roman might 
also mean amplitude, breadth, universality; aPmost as if Roman 
were synonymous with Catholic. The whole Church of Christ 
is a living body; in every one of Her members we can perceive the 
pulsations of that unrestrainable stream which are Her essential 
notes. But here, at Rome, that is to say, in the heart itself of this 
great organism, why should we not affirm that the current is per- 
ceived with greater vigour, that we can feel, that we can touch 
this living reality, this Catholicity which makes room for all, which 
makes all brothers without any distinction of origin or of race, 
this reality which merges all of us together into a common embrace 
of ineffable brotherhood? 

Your country, beloved sons, though placed in a corner of this 
ancient continent of Europe is also conscious today that in the 
world are already resounding the trumpets which shall destroy 
the cracking walls of petty particularisms, to open a wide field 
to the collective and universal. You, from Rome, with your Roman 
priesthood are enabled to carry back to it a further degree in this 
scale of generous Catholicity, which, without depriving it of its 
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magnificent characteristics and of its rich individuality, should 
help to incorporate it, each time more resolutely, to this current 
of mutual co-operation in which many today see the future and 
the salvation of the world. It should, above all, help to make your 7 
country live, every day more intensely, that Catholic understanding 
which, when necessary, knows how to overcome its own peculiarities 
in order to reach others better, without prejudice against anyone, 
and with the definite resolution of not shirking any sacrifice, if it 
is necessary, as the price of a more universal good. 

Finally, it seems clear that Roman should also mean a well- 
rooted and deep feeling that in Rome you have the centre of the | 
Church; that there you have the Vicar of Christ whose mission 
is to feed that universal flock. 

Even though We do not ignore Our limitations and infirmities, 
it seems to Us equally true that We endeavour continuously in 
fulfilling Our pastoral duties to make Our word heard “‘fortiter et 
suaviter, opportune et importune” with Our heart always set on the 
greater good of all our sons. Would that also We were able to 
say with the same truth that Our voice is understood and accepted, 
followed and taken into account. All priests, but in a very special 
way Roman priests, should consider it their peculiar function 
never to lose the living contact with the centre, serving as exact 
sounding-boards of every word emanating from Rome, bringing 
them near to the souls entrusted to them with the same compre- 
hension and the same love with which they have been pronounced. 
You have received the power of consecrating the Bread of Angels 
at a moment when Catholic Spain is preparing herself to renew 
the magnificent series of Eucharistic Congresses. Let it be a symbol 
of the renovation which, by the same means, your people expect 
from you. 

Congratulations then to you, to your brothers who have received 
other sacred Orders, to your dioceses and to your whole country. 
Congratulations to your favoured relatives. If on this occasion they 
have not died from happiness it has been because the Lord wants 
them still for many years. Congratulations to Our Spanish College, 
which continuously gives Us so many consolations. 

And for all Our best Paternal Blessing, in which if We wished 
to include anyone specially it would be you, the new priests, with 
all that invisible legion of souls which from your ministry expects 
light, support, grace and salvation. 
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On 21 March the Holy Father received in audience 
the artistes of the Comédie Frangaise. The text of his address 
is translated from the French by Brendan McNally. 


ENTLEMEN, We are very conscious of the sentiments which 

have inspired your visit and We take great pleasure in this 
meeting with the artistes of the Comédie Francaise, who 
have come to Rome to establish there the fame of the most renowned 
theatre of their country. We tender you Our highest regards and 
congratulate you on the pitch of perfection which you have achieved 
in the practice of your art. 

It is an arduous task to interpret the works of the great masters 
before a sensitive and exacting public. Out of the wealth of your 
talent you breathe into the characters which they have created an 
existence, ephemeral no doubt, but full of life and feeling. You 
have to lay aside your personality, or rather, one might say, to 
lend it for a remarkable metamorphosis in which you become one 
night a hero and the next a rebel. Under these successive trans- 
formations, where the spectator’s delight is to discover his own 
problems, the actor remains himself, at issue with his own destiny, 
with the effort of each day, fruitful or deceptive, with his difficulties, 
his hopes, and his sufferings. It is Our wish that you should add 
to the mastery of your means of expression the all-important 
values of the spirit. If good and evil both have a share in the 
characters you portray, learn to be just in your appraisal, and 
make your own only those ideas and sentiments which will elevate 
both you and all those upon whom you exercise your influence. 

In this way you will be able to preserve in the hours of joy and 
of sorrow that peace of soul to which one of your greatest poets 
at the peak of his career has shown you the way: 


“D’un coeur qui t’aime 
Mon Dieu, qui peut troubler la paix?” 
(Racine, Athalie, act III, sc. 8.) 


In token of the divine protection which We earnestly invoke 
upon you and your families We bestow on you Our Apostolic 
Benediction. 
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We give below portion of the address delivered by His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Romolo Carboni, Apostolic 
Delegate, to the Convention of the Catholic Press of 
Australia and New Zealand at Sydney on 20 March 1957. 


AM wondering it it would be possible to arrange for the more 

generous exchange of worthwhile and competent criticisms—on 

books, films, radio programmes, lines of thought, modern 
movements? I am sure that you could work out the technical 
means whereby this could be effected. In this way the fruit of the 
arduous labour of your critics would reach a larger number of the 
public, and the overall total of works reviewed would be increased 
considerably. 

I have wendered, further, whether it would not be possible for 
our Catholic publications to give some indications, perhaps even 
full references, to the critical reviews contained in other Catholic 
publications that are accessible to at least groups of the Australian 
and New Zealand public. 

Possibly, too, catalogues of such criticisms could be published 
from time to time; so that, although perhaps not read when pub- 
lished, they could be consulted when the interest or need of the 
reader is aroused. 

I might mention that it has pleased me to see the pin-point 
reviews of current films so warmly welcomed. 

The screen today is perhaps the greatest means that the world 
has yet known of channelling ideas and sentiments, and of influenc- 
ing the attitudes and lives of the masses. 

By way of emphasising the importance which the Church attaches 
to the film apostolate, I would bring to your attention in passing 
that recently many Mother Superiors of Religious Sisters attended 
courses lasting over a period of weeks in Rome to discuss the 
problems of the films, and to determine how best to form the pupils 
of their schools and institutes in the norms of a truly human and 
Christian film evaluation. May I express the hope that something 
similar may be organised in Australia for our Religious teachers. 
In the meantime, and even after such a gathering, the Catholic press 
will fulfil a most pressing need in supplying to the Catholic educator 
a sound and complete appraisal of new releases. 

There is another practical point that I would put before you for 
your thought and discussion. It concerns the possible presentation 
of Catholic social teaching in illustrated form. Not without interest 
have I watched the initiative of some of your publications in their 
use of the comic strip for rightful purposes. I am sure that many 
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children, and adults too, have come to know more about the lives 
of Our Lord and of the Saints since the practice was introduced. 
Perhaps the illustrated format could be exploited also to convey 
the social teaching of the Church to the many who seem slow to 
study it in the ordinary prose form of presentation. As is well known, 
there are certain atheistic groups who make consistent use of this 
medium for the wider propagation of their false ideas and wrongful 
aims. 

There is another concrete item of your publications that I would 
like to touch upon. It is the space dedicated in your columns to 
letters from readers. I congratulate you for making available this 
forum of Christian discussion. In this manner the writer is brought 
into closer contact with his public. The Catholic laity in particular 
are happier when they feel they are able to express themselves 
freely in an adult manner. No one of us should be reluctant to 
know the true thoughts of others, even though the views expressed 
conflict with our own, and perhaps are even displeasing to us. The 
confines of opinion or debate should, for the most part, be only 
the bounds of Christian truth, justice, and charity. 

It is worth noting that in the lively English weeklies, THE CATHOLIC 
HERALD and THE TABLET, a topic that appears constantly in the 
readers’ columns is that of relationships with our separated brethren. 
Such correspondence in England seems to have lead to a mutually 
deeper knowledge of religious attitudes, a truer charity, and a 
consequent clearer grasp of what might be done in order to expedite 
the return of many to Christ in the Catholic Church. Perhaps 
discussions along analogous lines in Australia and New Zealand 
could well lead at least to the fuller social collaboration among “all 
Christians and men of good will’, for which Pope Pius XII so 
ardently calls. 

The realisation of a genuinely Catholic universality in your 
approach to news, to trends of thought, to movements and organisa- 
tions, must include also a sincere effort to induce your readers to 
ally themselves with all that is of worth and value... . 

Let us pray and hope that the Catholic press will continue to 
become more and more national, more and more international, 
more and more universal. If such universality remains the hallmark 
of Catholic writing, our hopes for the future can be rich in promise. 

It is good, too, that the Catholic press mentions not only the 
chronicle of events but offers also resumés of lengthy documents 
and articles and at times publishes such documents in full; even 
though for the most part, they leave to specialised periodicals the 
publications of such works in their entirity. 
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Finally I come to your most noble prerogative as a specifically 
Catholic Press—to spread the revealed teaching of Christ and the 
Christian mind on the great issues of life. 

The hierarchy are the authoritative and official teachers within f 
the Church. They are divinely commissioned to see to the preserva- 
tion and propagation of Faith and morals. Not only for the positive 
exposition of Catholic teaching but also for the condemnation of 
ideas, activities, writings and so on, that could endanger souls, the 
legitimacy and necessity of their intervention must be firmly upheld. 

But especially in regard to this latter problem the Catholic press 
has an extremely important role to play. The man of today likes 
to form his own judgments and arrive at his own evaluations. To 
do this in harmony with Christian teaching he needs however the 
help of a competent and esteemed guide. In the constant and 
persuasive tone of the Catholic press he finds such a mentor whose 
mode of approach is consonant with his own mentality. Hence I 
urge you on to exploit with ever greater zeal and breadth of under- 
takings your tremendous scope for educating and influencing your 
readers to discern the true from the false, the good from the bad, 
in the ever-enlarging sectors of life in which they are immersed. 

Do all that you can then, dear friends, to assist the authoritative 
and official teachers within the Church. Work with them loyally, 
generously, continuously so. as to make the minds of Catholics 
true mirrors of the mind of Christ. 

I have directed my remarks principally at publication. I would 
touch for one moment on distribution. The churches will for long, 
if not always, remain the most important centres of distribution 
for the Catholic press. Hence we may wonder if, in building our 
churches, we should not provide facilities for our press—preferably 
in the vicinity of the porchways rather than within the churches 
themselves. In the case of existing churches, perhaps it would be 
well if permanent press distribution amenities could, without incon- 
venience, possibly be either added or otherwise arranged. You 
realise the necessity of this. There are however others who still 
must be convinced. Continue to place your case before them. 
Remind them often of the words of Pius X: “In vain will you build 
churches, preach sermons, found schools; all your good works, all 
your efforts will be destroyed if you cannot, at the same time, wield 
the defensive and offensive weapon of a press, Catholic, loyal, 


sincere.” 
> ROMOLO CARBONI 
Apostolic Delegate 
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Jim Larkin: The Rise of the Underman. 
R. M. Fox. London: Lawrence and 
Wishart. 1956. Price 18/-. 


From the beginning, Jim Larkin was 
disliked, distrusted and probably 
feared by his less adventurous brethren 
in the Trade Union movement, but if 
James Sexton, General Secretary of 
the Dockers’ Union, wished to remove 
Larkin from the limelight into which 
his growing reputation in Liverpool 
had thrust him he could not, as Mr. 
Fox shows in this book, have made a 
greater mistake than by sending Big 
Jim to Belfast in 1907. Until he left 
Ireland for U.S.A. in 1914 Larkin 
dominated the field of industrial 
relations in Ireland. Where he went 
industrial strife followed and if the 
great hardships endured by the 
workers of Belfast and Dublin under 
Larkin’s leadership brought little 
material improvement in their con- 
ditions at the time, their right to 
organise and to bargain collectively 
was never again to be successfully 
challenged. 

Of the great Belfast and Dublin 
strikes Mr. Fox presents a glowing 
and colourful account, though many 
will regard his work as too frankly 
eulogistic and smacking of the My 
Hero approach all too common in 
presenting Irish historical figures. 
Nevertheless it must be conceded that 
he has done the Labour Movement 
some considerable service as his book 
is both timely and welcome. Cloyed 
perhaps by an excess of jingoistic 
panegyrics, the Irish people are all too 
teady to overlook Labour’s great 
efforts to rise from her knees. 

Larkin’s mission to the U.S.A. and 
particularly its purpose has always 
been the subject of controversy and 
Mr. Fox has little to say that is new 
on the subject. Nor does he deal com- 
prehensively with Larkin’s activities 
in the Great Republic, His references 


however to Larkin’s trial are both 
interesting and instructive. The charge 
was one of “criminal anarchy,” a most 
un-American activity in those days. 
Mr. Fox’s account of Larkin’s life 
subsequent to his release from prison 
in America and his return to Ireland is 
far too desultory to be termed satis- 
factory, but perhaps he wishes to spare 
the reader. An account of the bitter 
inter-Union feud, in which personal 
spleen and acrimony predominated 
and the working class was the only 
loser, would make unhappy reading, 
or perhaps he felt that the general 
tenor of his book demanded a happy 
ending. Surprisingly he sees in the 
grudging recognition of Larkin’s union 
by the T.U.C. in 1941 a vindication of 
the prodigal and he professes to see in 
Larkin’s electoral successes in Dail 
elections in 1927, 1937 and 1943 an 
indication of the affection and loyalty 
felt for Larkin by the common people. 
In the Dail elections of 1932 and 
1933, Larkin failed to get elected in 
an eight-member constituency with a 
large trade union population. He was 
elected at the bottom of the poll in 
1937 and 1943, only to lose his seat in 
the general elections of the following 
year. If Mr. Fox chooses to regard 
this record as illustrative of the loyalty 
of the Dublin workers to their one- 
time leader he is welcome to do so, 
but he will get few to accept his view. 
Certainly Larkin himself seemed to 
resent bitterly the reluctance of the 
workers to support him. One of his 
political opponents who invariably 
beat him in elections was a strong 
believer in the hail-fellow-well-met 
method of securing election, a method 
which roused Larkin to fury and 
evoked from him some of his most 
virulent oratorical outbursts. Cer- 
tainly Jim Larkin seems to command 
more loyalty in death than in life. At 
the recent general election his son 
secured the only seat won by the 
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Labour Party in Dublin and his 
election motto was appropriately 
enough “‘Remember the Name.” 

In the heat of political conflict the 
tags “Socialist” and ‘Communist’ 
are often glibly bandied about and 
certainly Larkin got more than his 
share. For that reason it is worth 
noting the he never advanced any 
clearly defined theoretical views on the 
Labour struggle and tended to dismiss 
socialist theorists as “long haired men 
and short haired women” more in- 
terested in displaying their unpopular 
cleverness than in helping to improve 
the lot of the worker. Larkin was con- 
cerned with the day-to-day industrial 
struggle and had a burning, passionate 
desire to fight poverty, squalor and, 
above all, social injustice wherever he 
saw it. Undoubtedly, time and again 
he took action unmindful of the con- 
sequences and exceeded the bounds of 
normal discretion, but surely this 
weakness—perhaps his greatest—can 
be explained by the depth of his 
sincerity without the necessity of 
searching for less charitable motives. 

In retrospect the greatest achieve- 
ment of Larkin’s career may be his 
merging of Nationalist and Unionist 
into one great Labour force during 
the 1907 Belfast strike. Under the 
magnetic influence of the greatest 
orator of his age, Catholic and 
Protestant forgot for a time the 
shibboleths of the Orange and Green 
to seek their common self interest. 
Perhaps what Larkin could do the 
Labour movement will do again. It 
may seem fantastic to suggest that the 
Labour movement can unite Ireland 
when the Labour Party in the North 
is hopelessly split on the Border 
question and the Labour Party of the 
South is pathetically losing its identity 
as a serious political force, but one is 
entitled to hope that the movement 
which produced men of the calibre of 
Jim Larkin will produce his like again. 

P. C. KILROY 
Dublin 


Virginity. J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated 
by Katherine Gordon. London: 
Blackfriars Publications. 1956. Pp. 
xiv + 161. Price 12/-. 

In these days when the enemies of 

chastity and of virginity use the 

printed word as one of their chief 
means of seduction, we Catholics 
should welcome every book that up- 
holds our traditional ideals of purity. 

Father Perrin’s book, though written 

in a professedly theological strain, is 

a contribution to the practice rather 

than to the theology of virginity, and 

contains many telling passages, worded 
plainly though never indelicately. 

Virginity to be meritorious must be 
a voluntary choice, and must consist 
in the determination to freely abstain 
forever from even the lawful pleasures 
of the flesh. The radical difficulty is 
how to preserve a virginal heart in a 
body of flesh and blood amid the 
whole conspiracy of impure and 
worldly forces pressing from without. 
The conditions for a successful and 
fruitful life of virginity are a well- 
balanced mental and physical life, a 
ful! awareness of the renunciation in- 
volved, but above all a living faith in 
and communion with Christ, the 
Bride of the soul. Father Perrin does 
not shrink from admitting the short- 
comings than can appear in souls who 
are vowed to virginity, but who are 
lacking in charity. 

Although the text of the admirable 
encyclical on virginity Sacra Virginitas 
(1954) of Pope Pius XII, is printed in 
an Appendix to the book, the author 
makes no attempt to develop systema- 
tically the points there laid down by 
the Holy Father. This is a pity, 
because it would be difficult to find 
a more concise and adequate state- 
ment of the Church’s doctrine on 
virginity. In addition, the Holy Father 
repudiates some modern errors regard- 
ing virginity. It should be the theolo- 
gian’s task to make his readers aware 
of the Pope’s answers to those fre- 
quently repeated errors. It is also 
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surprising to find Our Lady dealt 
with in a short chapter at the end of 
the book, and the Blessed Eucharist 
too is dealt with summarily in one 
chapter. Though there are many 
quotations from patristic writers, there 
are practically none from those of the 
great virgin saints such as Saint 
Gertrude or Saint Catherine of Siena 
or Saint Teresa, while Saint Maria 
Goretti, the modern martyr to vir- 
ginity, is not mentioned once in the 
book. The little gem of a homily pro- 
nounced by the Holy Father on the 
occasion of the canonisation of Maria 
Goretti would certainly, I think, appeal 
more than the texts of Origen to those 
unmarried people in the world whom 
the author wishes to have among his 
readers. 

PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal. 


The Spiritual Doctrine of Dom 
Marmion. M. M. Philipon, O.P., 
M.S.T. Translated from the French 
by Dom Matthew Dillon. London: 
Sands. 1956. Pp. 221. Price 15/-. 

Tue year 1917 saw the addition to the 

list of writers on spirituality of a new 

name, that of an Irish Benedictine, 

Dom Columba Marmion. For a first 

book Christ, the Life of the Soul had a 

remarkable reception. Two years later 

its author, writing from Paris, had not 
got over the surprise of it. ““Wherever 

I go it is the same thing. They tell me 

that it is like a revelation of truths 

forgotten.””’ Other works were to 
follow and soon the author was 
acknowledged one of the most in- 
fluential spiritual writers of the century 
and much sought after as director of 
retreats. The thirty-three years that 

have passed since his death in 1923 

have seen no diminution of the stature 

of Marmion and this latest work by 

Father Philipon undertakes a service 

rendered only to acknowledged classics 

—to make a synthesis of his spiritual 

doctrine. 

In addition to his published works 


Father Philipon had access to Dom 
Marmion’s letters and a large quantity 
of notes made by those who attended 
his numerous retreats and conferences. 
We have here, then, an amount of 
hitherto unpublished material, in 
much of which we catch the authentic 
voice of the master. 

The author is a well known 
Dominican and brings to his task a 
Dominican talent for systematisa- 
tion; he has besides taken the trouble 
to make himself familiar with the 
Benedictine outlook and mentality 
by giving a number of retreats 
in Benedictine monasteries. His 
preparation, proximate and remote, 
is beyond reproach. 

The Spiritual Doctrine of Dom 
Marmion falls into five parts: Part 1 
“Possession of the Soul by Christ’ 
traces the spiritual growth of Marmion 
from his Dublin boyhood, through 
Clonliffe and a curacy in Dundrum, 
to his life as monk and later as abbot 
of Maredsous until his death there 
in 1923. The four chapters which 
follow make a synthesis of his spiritual 
teaching as revealed in his published 
works and private papers under the 
following heads: “Christ and the 
Spiritual Life’ (Part 2); ‘‘Monastic 
Spirituality’ (Part 3); ‘‘The Priest- 
hood” (Part 4) and “Our Lady” 
(Part 5). There is an epilogue on 
“The Doctrine of Our Vocation of 
Adoption.” 

This book provides an excellent 
introduction for the reader not yet 
acquainted with Marmion and is to 
be recommended as well to those 
familiar with Dom Marmion’s pub- 
lished works for the further light that 
a competent synthesis sheds on one 
of the greatest spiritual figures of our 
time. It emerges from this book more 
clearly than ever that Marmion’s 
great contribution was putting Christ 
at the centre of everything. As Mme. 
Cecile de Hemptinne said of him, 
“the had a real passion for Christ.” 

Dom Matthew Dillon’s translation 
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is faultless. The publishers have pre- 
sented this important work worthily, 
though they might have shown more 
caution in speaking, on the dust 
cover, of Father Philipon’s “tracing 
the spiritual development of a saint.” 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


Criticism and Censorship. Walter Kerr, 
Drama Critic of NEW YORK HERALD- 
TRIBUNE. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 86. Price 
$2.75. 

VETERANS of this hoary battle, whether 

Saxon or Celt, may groan at the sound 

of yet another skirmish. Nevertheless 

this expanded and reprinted lecture is 
not merely Catholic, transatlantic and 
outspoken, but is a genuinely fresh 
contribution. The extreme positions 
stand as of old, as familiarly as in 
Paris, Madrid, London or Dublin, 
extreme liberal pitched against extreme 
moralist (often Catholic), one deny- 
ing the very principle of censorship, 
the other denying to art the right to 
explore. Mr. Kerr demonstrates how 
untenable and stultifying both -ex- 
tremes are. He also surveys some 
specific features of the American 
scene, noting, for instance, the actual 
and inconsistent practice of “equiva- 
lent censorship”’ by those who oppose 
it in principle. “Temporary suppres- 
sions,” silent and unofficial but 
effective, make short work of the 
“purely artistic value” in political, 
social and diplomatic domains, but go 
largely unnoticed because the popular 
associations with sexual and religious 
taboo are missing. On the other side 
he notes the growing Catholic reliance 
on pressure groups which use economic 
rather than legal weapons. He deplores 
the spread of a narrow censorial 
attitude, the proliferation of amateur 
volunteer bodies all around and over 
the authorized ones. Happy but 
unaccredited zealots who are not 
really answerable to an official and 
responsible centre, clutter up the 
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parochial Catholic scene. The alertness 
of a right conscience turns in such an 
atmosphere into a positive distrust of 
art, ruining any hope of a receptive 
and spontaneous approach. The quali- 
tative distinctions of taste are lost and 
slogans like “the secular spirit’? are 
simplified over and over again with 
every bout of bludgeoning. 

The booklet is worth having for this 
dispassionate survey and for the 
author’s analysis of Prudence, the 
virtue which dictates censorship in the 
first instance. Mr. Kerr pleads for 
Catholic critics free from split per- 
sonalities, i.e. critics who will try to 
combine the moral and _ aesthetic 
evaluation and not rest content with 
unrelated and even opposed judgments 
on these two bases. He prescribes the 
“science of aesthetics,” “‘one of the 
philosophical disciplines.’”” Many over 
here will question whether there be 
such a thing, and object that “‘philoso- 
phical”’ discussion of art in the general 
terms of “integrity” and “harmony” 
according to St. Thomas does not 
carry us very far at this stage. Never- 
theless, though we suspect a grinding 
axe at the end of this lecture, Mr. 
Kerr’s summary discussions of cathar- 
sis, residual stimulus and the final rest 
of the appetite, the possibility of 
beauté du diable, etc. show that he is 
asking the right kind of questions. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


Catechism Key. James Abbott, B.D., 
B.C.L., H.Dip.Ed. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd. Price 7d. 

MetTHops of catechetical instruction 

come and go in season. Nowadays a 

process of trial and error seems under 

way with new catechisms and new 
means of explaining them. The old 
traditional question-and-answer cate- 
chism is, however, at the centre of 
every new approach. No worthwhile 
substitute has yet been found for it 
and it is unlikely that there ever will. 
The problem is merely one of ex- 
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plaining the questions and answers 
fully and intelligibly before they are 
learned by rote. 

Father Abbott’s Catechism Key is 
very welcome in that it helps towards 
a solution of the problem. Although 
simplified explanation is something 
peculiar to the teacher himself, Father 
Abbott’s explanations should be found 
most helpful. They are fresh and 
interesting. He succeeds in getting rid 
of all the old catechetical clichés, 
unnecessary technical terms, abstract 
concepts and archaic theological 
“handles.” ‘“‘Spring-cleaning” of such 
a kind is never out of place. 

The Key itself is really a catechism 
in its own right but for the sake of 
order A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine 
is followed. All difficulties have not 
been solved, of course, but a good 
beginning has been made. The writing 
is simple and clear but some attempts 
at illustration and metaphor are a 
little strained and, at times, useless. 
Also, the author appears to have little 
sympathy for some old customs 
which are, in reality, harmless. The 
Key, however, is a worthwhile “buy” 
for any teacher or parent. 

CYRIL HARAN 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


The Springs of Morality. A Catholic 
Symposium. Edited by John M. 
Todd. London: Burns and Oates. 
1956. Price 30/-. 

Tuis is a splendid book. It is a collec- 

tion of papers delivered and discussed 

at a conference held at Downside 

Abbey in 1955. It records part of the 

activity of a group of priests and 

laymen in England who “have tried 
both to deepen their own knowledge 
of the meaning of divine realities and 
at the same time to live and think with 
their contemporaries.” Their aim has 
been to avoid confining their activity 
as Catholic intellectuals to a mere 
defence of the status quo in our day, 
and at the same time to avoid the 
Opposite danger of a relativism of 


“historicity.” This is an inspiring 
example of response to the Holy 
Father’s appeal to intellectuals to 
“face up to contemporary thought, 
and give service to the Church” 
(Letter to the XXI International Con- 
gress of Pax Romana, August 1950), 
while it conforms to Church direction 
in the matter: “With regard to new 
questions which modern culture and 
progress have brought to the fore- 
ground, let them engage in most care- 
ful research, but with the necessary 
prudence and caution’? (Humani 
Generis). 

The aims, character and conclusions 
of the symposium are explained by 
Reginald F. Trevett, B.A. Then Dom 
Illtyd Trethowan, M.A. discusses the 
“Philosophical Concept of Morality,” 
and this is followed by four papers on 
historical influences: Bible,’ by 
Dom Ralph Russell, D.D., M.A., 
“The Greeks and Romans,’’ by Hilary 
Armstrong, M.A., ‘‘The Middle 
Ages,” by Dom Aelred Watkin, M.A., 
and “The English Protestants,” by 
Francis Brice, M.A. In a section deal- 
ing with secondary sciences con- 
tributing to the concept and practice 
of morality we find “‘Psychology,”’ by 
Franz B. Elkisch, M.A., “‘Medicine,” 
by John Marshall, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
D.P.M., “Economics,” by Colin Clark, 
M.A., and “International Relations,” 
by David H. N. Johnson, M.A. Six 
more papers deal clearly and realis- 
tically with concrete moral problems: 
“The School Teacher’s Problem,” by 
Rev. Claude R. Leetham, Inst. Ch., 
M.A., ‘“‘The Sex Problem,’’ by 
Reginald F. Trevett, B.A., “The 
Employee’s Problem,” by Robert P. 
Walsh, “The Employer’s Problem,” 
by Anthony Howard, “The Writer’s 
Problem,”’ by Hugh Dinwiddy, M.A., 
“The Confessor’s Problem,” by Gerald 
Vann, O.P., S.T.L., M.A. Next comes 
a series of papers on moralities outside 
the Church: “The Morality of Primi- 
tive Societies,’ by Nana Kobina 
Nketsia IV, Paramount Chief of the 
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English Sekondi state in the Gold 
Coast (the only contributor who was 
not a Catholic), “Catholicism and 
Primitive Morality,’ by the Very Rev. 
Michael J. Walsh, S.M.A., M.A., 
Dip.Ed., “Buddhist Morality,” by 
David Snellgrove, M.A., PhD., “‘Jud- 
aic Morality,” by Irene Marinoff, 
Ph.D., “A Scientist’s Approach to 
Morality,” by E. F. Caldin, M.A., 
D.Phil., “Secular Morality,” by John 
Coulson, B.A., and “Communist 
Morality,” by Joseph G. Dawson, 
M.A. Finally Dom Sebastian Moore, 
D.D., M.A. writes on “Christian 
Morality.” 

It would be foolish to expect the 
same degree of simplicity, lucidity, 
general interest and fulness of treat- 
ment in every section of a book such 
as this. But most educated prople are 
sure to find in it very much that is 
new and thought-provoking. It is 
excellent value. 

COLMAN O HUALLACHAIN 
Maynooth 


Scéalatocht na Rithe. Tomas O Floinn, 
M.A., agus Proinsias Mac Cana, 
M.A., Ph.D. a chuir in eagar. 
Micheal Mac Liammédir a mhaisigh. 
Baile Atha Cliath: Sdirséal agus 
Dill. Pp. 220. 21/- a luach. 

TA gaeilgeoiri i gcoitinne, agus go 

hairithe iad siid nach bhfuil an 

tSean-Ghaeilge na an Mhean-Ghaeilge 
ar a dtoil acu, faoi chomaoin ag 

Tomas O Floinn agus Proinsias Mac 

Cana as ucht leagan cruinn Nua- 

Ghaeilge de thri cinn déag de na 

sean-scéalta a chur ar fail déibh. Sé’n 

chaoi a bhfuil an saothar roinnte idir 
an bheirt, naoi scéalta 6 ldimh 

Thomais agus cheithre cinn 6 ldimh 

Phroinsias. Ar na scéalta a d’aistrigh 

siad, a bhfuil a mbundite sa Mean- 

Ghaeilge, ta “‘Ailill agus Eadaoin,” 

*“Ceolta ti Bhuichid,”’ ““Eachtra Chor- 

maic i dTir Tairngire,’ “Mac Da 

Chearda agus Coimin Fada,” “‘Iom- 

ramh Bhrain Mhic Feabhail,” agus 

“Cathréim Cheallaigh.”’ Sé’n cuspdir 
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a chuir an bheirt saothraithe rompu 
an sean-scéal a thaispedint don phobal 
Iéitheoireachta i scathan na Nua- 
Ghaeilge, agus gan aon tsaoirse 
aistriichain a ghlacadh chucu a 
bhacfadh an cuspdéir sin. Thrid is 
thrid d’éirigh go maith leo an cuspéir 
sin a chur i ngniomh, agus ta na 
sean-scéalta tugtha dhuinn acu i 
Nua-Ghaeilge ata faoi shnas agus faoi 
smacht léinn. Rud eile dhe, thogh siad 
na scéalta as tréimhsi i bhfac 6 chéile, 
agus sin d’aonturas, arae ba mhian 
leo a léiriti cé mar d’athraigh an modh 
scribhneoireachta agus scéalaiochta 
sna hidirlinnte. Maidir leis an leabhar 
féin, ta crot alainn uirthi. Cuireann na 
pictidiri ata inti barr slacht agus 
maise uirthi. Leabhar taitneamhach i 
ar chuile bhealach agus ta creidivint 
mhér ag dul do Thomas O Floinn agus 
Proinsias Mac Cana a shaothraigh, 
Micheal Mac Liammdir a mhaisigh, 
Muintir Ui Ghormdain a chlébhuail 
agus Sdirséal agus Dill a d’fhoilsigh. 
Ta suil agam go mbeidh rdchairt ar 
an leabhar seo agus go mbeidh sin ina 
udar misnigh don bheirt a shaothraigh 
é le dul i gceann leagan Nua-Ghaeilge 
a chur ar tuilleadh de na sean-scéalta. 

PADRAIG O SUILLEABHAIN 
Manuat 


The Education of the Novice. Ambrose 
Farrell, O.P., Henry St. John, O.P., 
Dr. F. B. Elkisch. With an Intro- 
duction by Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
London: Biackfriars Publications. 
1956. Price 4/6. 

Tuis very modestly-priced volume of 

essays, delivered first as conferences 

to fifty Mistresses of Novices in 

England last year, is nicely timed, in 

view of the fact that Religious all 

over the world have recently been 
requested by the Holy See to consider 
seriously the question of adjustment to 
the modern temper and tempo of life. 

Convents over the past decade have 

come in for much criticism of a 

destructive nature from the “‘showing- 

up” type of Catholic writer. Thanks 


to these Dominicans, we now have a 
constructive handling of the adapta- 
tion-problem. 

Naturally, focus is on the Novitiate, 
where the Novice-Mistress must act 
“as a bridge between the life of the 
world and the life of the cloister.” 
There is an excellent introduction 
which shows a complete understanding 
of that most difficult and exacting 
office in a convent—the formation of 
the young Religious. 

An essay entitled ‘“‘The Education 
of the Novice,” bases this education 
on a deep respect for the human 
personality, advocating that “reason- 
able service’ which today must 
supersede the “‘blind obedience” prin- 
ciple. Many convents will find this 
entirely revolutionary, I have no 
doubt, but let them understand it 
comes nearest to the interpretation of 
the Holy Father in their regard. 

A companion-essay is ‘““The Educa- 
tion of the Novice in the Life of 
Prayer.’’ Here there is little respect 
for pious twaddle and a multiplicity 
of devotions. Emphasis is laid on the 
absolutely essential: a deep and con- 
stant awareness of God’s presence and 
guiding providence. This will tend to 
inform the mind with a wisdom and 
knowledge enabling the Religious to 
judge human situations more and 
more as God sees and judges them. 

A further essay, “Education in the 
Faith,” provides many practical sug- 
gestions, primarily the notion of 
specialised courses in elementary philo- 
sophy, theology and Church history, 
at a level equal to that of university 
studies. It would seem this idea of 
seeking-first-the-knowledge-of-God has 
come to stay, and rightly so. 

There are two papers on 
“Psychology of the Novice.” This is 
the first time that a Catholic psycho- 
therapist has addressed a body of 
Novice-Mistresses. They afford 
absorbing reading and should provide 
far-reaching results. One conclusion 
may be drawn, that it is a great 
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advantage to have a deeper under- 
standing of human nature in the way 
it is presented by modern psychology. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE 
Carlow 


The Rule of St. Augustine. Translated 
by Rev. Thomas A. Hand, O.S.A. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill. Pp. 84 + xxii. 
Price 8/6. 

Tuis new English translation of the 
Rule of St. Augustine will be wel- 
comed especially by all who live 
according to the Rule and spirit of 
the illustrious Bishop of Hippo. This 
year marks the seventh centenary of 
the Great Union of the Order which 
bears his name. 

Added to the text of the Rule is a 
commentary by the 16th century 
Augustinian writer and preacher, 
Blessed Alphonsus Orozco. This is 
the first appearance of this commen- 
tary in English. A sketch of his life 
shows how well qualified he was to 
compose this exposition of the Rule. 
The commentator compares the Rule 
to a mirror: “In a mirror all blemishes 
of one’s countenance may be seen— 
in like manner, when we read this 
Rule, we can see the defects and 
imperfections of our Religious Life.” 
His treatment of the chapter on 
Prayer is especially helpful. ‘The 
Religious who ceases to pray,” he 
reminds us, “leaves down the arms 
that will bring him victory.” The 
virtue of obedience is treated ably 
and at length. 

The English throughout is lucid and 
satisfying. Two poems by Dr. Alphon- 
sus Walsh, O.S.A. complete a worthy 
volume. 

AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN 

Glenstal 


The Maid of Orleans. Sven Stolpe. 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 311. 
Price 25/-. 

By her canonisation on 9 May 1920 

Saint Joan of Arc became the national 

saint of France. Her picture is to be 
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found in most French churches. In 
processions in Orleans Catholics and 
Freemasons march side by side to 
honour her memory; commemorative 
tablets and statues keep alive her rides 
through France. Time, however, and 
human folly tend to distort the true 
picture of Joan, just as credulity and 
superstition almost submerged what 
was real and great in her short life. 
What was simple obedience becomes 
sentimentality and unctuousness; what 
was bitter sacrifice and pain becomes 
magic and mystery. Around her who 
possessed health and strength, and 
simple-hearted willingness to listen 
and obey, is spread a miasma of lies 
and false mysticism. For Bernard 
Shaw, for instance, who spread her 
fame in the English-speaking world 
Joan is “the queerest fish among the 
eccentric worthies of the Middle 
Ages.”’ Sir Winston Churchill, on the 
other hand, finds that “she embodied 
the natural goodness and valour of 
the human race in unexampled 
perfection.” 

Fair game, therefore, for play- 
wrights and novelists Joan remained, 
and it is only since the publication by 
Quichérat and Champion of the 
documentary collections that her real 
personality has begun to emerge. In 
France that personality aroused the 
interest and love of the great Catholic 
poets. Paul Claudel has described her 
death and Georges Bernanos has paid 
tribute to her loyalty and courage. 
Charles Péguy probes the mystery of 
Joan’s vocation, and in strange frag- 


* ments filled with deep insight Léon 


Bloy has endeavoured to fit her story 
into his Christian interpretation of 
history. 

Sven Stolpe’s book has been already 
acclaimed in its German translation; 
and here Eric Lewenhaupt has done 
his work so well that one is surprised 
to learn that the book is translated 
from the Swedish. The very remoteness 
of Sweden from the scenes of Joan’s 
life lends objectivity to the author’s 


treatment of history. The relevant 
events of The Hundred Years’ War, 
the bitter fighting and cruelty, the 
dubious role of Burgundy, all of it is 
set down briefly and dispassionately. 
Not until that contemporary picture 
is well in focus against its European 
background does the author speak of 
the Maid. And then he writes wisely 
and finely of Joan the Saint. 

This convincing portrait owes as 
much to the careful sifting of evidence 
as to the vivid presentation of ascer- 
tained fact. The author is quite 
ruthless in rejecting the pious myths 
and prodigies so dear to the hagio- 
graphers. He prefers to accept the 
natural explanation rather than the 
miraculous when there is no depend- 
able or contemporary evidence. For 
example, Joan’s recognising the 
Dauphin at their first meeting in 
Chinon. Why postulate a miracle? 
Admittedly a peasant girl would have 
been momentarily dazzled by the three 
hundred knights, the fifty servants 
bearing torches ranged along the 
walls of the great audience chamber, 
the glitter of arms and the bright 
colours. But would she not have 
recognised among these dashing and 
arrogant nobles, Charles VII ‘“‘the, 
picture of degeneration and timidity. 
His face, with its long nose and watery 
eyes, was without eyebrows and almost 
without eyelashes, while his knees 
were abnormally large and he had 
spindly bowed legs.””? The author is 
equally firm with unbelievers. While 
giving due credit to such writers as 
Anatole France and Jacques Cordier 
he cannot accept their conclusions. 
No agreement on the subject of Joan’s 
revelations is likely to be reached with 
rationalists and atheists, but an 
appreciable point is gained when the 
author clearly demonstrates that the 
hallucination or hysteria theory is an 
inadequate explanation of fact. The 
parallel with the lives of St. Catherine 
of Siena and St. Bridget is evocative 
of thought, and goes to show how 
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unfruitful it is to compare these 
women with hysterics and pathological 
cases. Truth to tell supernatural exper- 
ience is hid from those ‘“‘who have 
allowed their spiritual body to wither 
away and make their spiritual poverty 
into an arrogant omniscience denying 
all that in their spiritual blindness they 
cannot see.” The conclusion of the 
author is that “Joan of Arc was a 
healthy, sound human being who acts 
differently from us because she is the 
object of higher grace, and who makes 
herself deserving of this grace by 
greater fidelity and bravery than we 
are capable of.” 

And that, I think, is the Joan that 
will linger long in the mind with all 
the freshness of the Lorraine country- 
side where she grew up, obedient, 
prayerful and, in the touching testi- 
mony of a playmate, ‘wonderfully 
kind.” The horrors of war did not 
harden her, nor did fame and popular- 
ity turn her head. After the victory at 
Patay she succoured a dying English- 
man and got him a priest. During his 
confession she held his head on her 
knee and tried to ease his pain. When 
the good wives of Bourges came with 
their rosaries and wished her to touch 
and thereby bless them, Joan only 


Shorter 


Songs of Youth. (Patrick O’Connor. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, 8/6.) Those 
who read and felt the power of 
“Introibo,” or the enthusiasm that 
throbbed in “The Mustering” will 
welcome this new edition of Father 
O’Connor’s poetry. Included are a 
dozen later poems in more measured 
temp. It is a book that should find 
a place in every school library. 


Ballade of Distractions. (M. F. 
Egan, S.J., Gill, 2/6.) A collection of 
verse containing poems that are 
Serious and lighthearted. Of its three 
divisions—graviora, leviora and frivola, 


smiled and said to her hostess, “Touch 
them yourself, do! It will be just as 
effective if you touch them as if I 
did.” The coronation of the Dauphin 
was the culmination, humanly speak- 
ing, of a successful campaign, but one 
can never grasp the supreme logic in 
Joan’s life if one does not see it as an 
imitation of Christ. That is the thesis 
of the author, and it makes sense of 
the closing scenes at Rouen—the 
infamous cunning questions, the 
shamelessness and brutality of the 
coarse soldiers, the threatening death. 
To the nineteen year old girl, it was 
given not merely, or primarily, to 
free her country, but to share in the 
Passion of her Saviour, to die the 
death of a martyr. And that, not after 
the manner of a heroine but in an 
agony of dereliction and doubt, re- 
covering certainty as she did only at 
the stake. “Hold it before my eyes 
until I die. I wish to see the cross 
upon which God was nailed as long 
as I remain in life.” 

This book is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment; it is inspired by a deep and 
understanding sympathy, and it is 
eminently readable. 

AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 
Newbridge 


Notices 


the last will probably be most 
appreciated. The pompous reader 
should peruse this section twice a 
week, 


Queen of Heaven. (René Laurentin. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, 12/6.) This 
is an English translation of Court 
traité de théologie Mariale by the 
French Mariologist Father René 
Laurentin, which was reviewed in 
THE FURROW of October 1954. The 
translation by Gordon Smith is 
excellently done and for this English 
edition the author has added soma 
valuable notes, notably on the death 
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of the Blessed Virgin and on her 
spiritual motherhood. In other respects 
the work, perhaps the finest small book 
on Our Lady, has not benefited by the 
sea-change. The title the publishers 
have chosen will suggest to many 
people simply another book of devot- 
ion without substance, a judgment 
that would be confirmed by the 
poverty of the format, the poor 
quality of the paper and a tasteless 
jacket—all in striking contrast with 
the original French production. These 
faults in presentation should prevent 
no one from buying this balanced, 
profound and revealing book on Our 
Lady. 

Father Laurentin is Professor in the 
University of Angers, not Algiers, as 
the title page announces; lines 19 and 
20 on page 128 should be inverted; 
lines 12 and 13 on page 71 make no 
sense (probably “the” of line 12 
should be omitted). These slips should 
be corrected in future editions. 


The Golden Hour. (Irish Organ of 
the Eucharistic League, SS. Peter and 
Paul’s, Phibsboro, Dublin. Bi-monthly 
3/-per annum).A bright new cover and 
improved format make more attractive 
this well-known publication which has 
proved its worth for the past forty 
years. As heretofore the popular Hour 
of Adoration is the main feature, but 
in addition The Golden Hour is now 
beginning a series of sermonettes for 
priests who conduct the Perpetual 
Novena to Our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal. In this issue the point is con- 
vincingly made that Novena and 
Confraternity sermons should con- 
verge round a central theme and 
should not be a succession of talks on 
unrelated subjects. 


Unusual Baptismal Names. (Walter 
Gumbley, O.P. Blackfriars, 4/-.) Canon 
Law admonishes priests to see that “a 
Christian name is chosen for the one 
to be baptized,”’ and the Roman Ritual 
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urges them to see that ‘‘no improper’ 
fabulous or ridiculous names are given, 
nor those of false deities or godless 
heathens.” The object of this booklet 
is to help priests and parents to decide 
on the suitability of certain English 
names which may not at first sight 
appear to be those of saints. Though 
not a general guide to baptismal names 
it furnishes a generous and colourful 
selection. To each name is appended 
a note which gives the Latin form of 
the name (indicating its declension), 
the date of the saint’s feast, and a 
potted biography which is informative 
and entertaining. 


The Bible Beautiful (Re-issue 1956. 
Mother Mary Eaton. Longmans, 7/6) 
gives the entire history of the Jewish 
people from the books of the Old 
Testament. It is not a paraphrase, but 
uses only the words of Holy Scripture 
(Douay version), whichcarry a power 
and beauty all their own. 

It is intended for young people, and 
for this reason certain omissions have 
been made, not merely to keep the 
book reasonably short (440 pages), 
but also to avoid offending the pious 
ears of tender youth. (The account of 
Jacob’s marriage in Gen. 29 is delic- 
ately censored.) Also omitted is the 
distinction of the text into verses. 

The firm binding and strong cover 
should stand the hardships of many a 
journey in the young Christian’s 
schoolbag. 


Our Lady’s Daily Hours. (The Little 
Office with commentary. According 
to the Roman Breviary. Edited by 
Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. St. 
Anthony Guild Press), This is a 
beautifully bound book containing the 
new version of the Little Office, with 
a more accurate text of the inspired 
prayers. The Holy Father himself has 
introduced it to the world. There are 
340 pages of excellent commentary. 


Publications Received 


Robert Speaight. The Life of Hilaire Belloc. London: Hollis and Carter. 1957. 
Pp. xv + 552, with twenty illustrations. Price 30/-. 

Gabriel Hafford and George Kolanda. The Christian Life Calendar 1957. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 1957. Price $1.00 

Canon P. A. Sheehan. The Triumph of Failure. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
1956. A reprint. Price 12/6. 

Rev. D. M. Cummings, C.SS.R. Nothing to Fear. Belfast: Ambrose Serridge, 
91 Castle Street. 1956. Pp. 184. Price 3/6. 

Robert Nash, S.J. The Incurable Optimist and Other Essays. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. 1956. Pp. 112. Price 6/-. 

Ian Hislop, O.P. A Catechism for Adults. London: Blackfriars Publications. 
1956. Pp. 72. Price 5/-. 

Jean Monsterleet, S.J. Martyrs in China. Translation from the French. London: 
Longmans. 1956. Pp. 285, with nine illustrations. Price 15/-. 

Maire Mhac an tSaoi. Margadh na Saoire. Baile Atha Cliath. Sdirséal agus Dill. 
1956. Luach 7/6. 

Micheal Mac Liammoir. Aistediri faoi Dhad Sholas. Dialann Mheanmhara. 
Baile Atha Cliath: Sdirséal agus Dill. 1956. LI. 203. Luach 10/6. 

Criostoir O Floinn. An tlolar Dubh. Baile Atha Cliath: Sdirséal agus Dill. 1956. 
LI. 186. Luach 4/-. . 

Padraic O Conaire. Scothscéalta. Tomas de Bhaldraithe do chuir in eagar. 

Baile Atha Cliath: Sairséal agus Dill. 1956. LI. 204. Luach 9/6. 


Séamus O Maoiledin. Gaeilge gan Dua. Ceachta Cainte do dhaoine éga agus do 
dhaoine fasta. Baile Atha Cliath: Sdirséal agus Dill. 1956. LI. 183. 

—Archivium Hibernicum. Irish Historical Records, XIX. Catholic Record 
Society of Ireland, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 1956. Pp. 272. 
Price 15/-. 

R. M. Fox. Jim Larkin. The Rise of the Underman. London: Lawrence and 
Wishart. 1957. Pp. 183. Price 18/-. 

—-Fairest Star of All. A Little Treasury of Mariology. Compiled by Francis 
Edward Nugent. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. 
Pp. 70. Price $1.50. ; 

— A Holy Hour Book for Boys and Girls. Compiled by Charles J. Greath. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 65. n.p.g. 

ed. and arr. William I. Joffe. The Triple Way by Saint Bonaventure. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 70. n.p.g. 

—-Philosophical Studies, Volume VI. Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
1956. Pp. 246. Price 12/6. 

Frederick Cook. Young Girl of France and Other Stories. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 124. Price $2.00. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. Preparing for Easter. Revised and enlarged edition. 
London: Burns and Oates. Price 7/6. 

G. L. Diekmann. The Masses of Holy Week and the, Easter Vigil. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd. 1957. Price 2/9. t 

—The National Catholic Almanac 1957. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 1957. Pp. 704. Price $2.00. « wi = 

—-Directoire pour la pastorale de la Messe. A Yusagedes diocéses de France 

adopté par l’Assemblée des Cardinaux et Archevéques. Paris: Editions 

du Vitrail, 269 rue St.-Jacques. 1956. Pp. 108. Price 270 f rancs. 
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—ed. A. M. Henry, O.P. God and His Creation. Theology Library, Vol. 2 
Translated by Charles Miltner, C.S.C. Cork: Mercier Press. Pp. 5il, 
Price 21/-. 

Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. Meditating the Gospels. Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville. 1957. Pp. 460. Price $3.90. 

M. E. Boismard, O.P. Saint John’s Prologue. Translated by Carisbrooke 
Dominicans. London: Blackfriars Publications. 1957. Pp. 150. Price 12/-, 

——1955 Year Book. Dublin: The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 
No price given. 

Very Rev. J. Young, P.P. The Parish of Narraghmore. Naas: The Leinster 
Leader, Ltd. 1957. Pp. 52. Price 6/-. 

——A Treatise on the Spiritual Life by Saint Vincent Ferrer, O.P., with a com- 
mentary by Ven. Mother Julienne Morell, O.P. Translated by the 
Dominican Nuns, Menlo Park, California. London: Blackfriars Pub-§ 
lications. 1957. Pp. 175. Price 12/6. 

Monsignor Chevrot. Les Dimanches D’Eté. Instructions Paroissiales. Paris: 
Bonne Presse. Pp. 286. Price 500 francs. 

Rev. Josef Massmann, P.S.M. Temperament, Nerves and the Soul. Collected 
Essays. Translated from the German by Norman C. Reeves. Cork: 
Mercier Press. 1956. Pp. 123. Price 3/6. 

Edwin Rabbitte, O.F.M. Cosmology for All: Cork: Mercier Press. 1956. Pp. 121. 
Price 3/6. 

Dr. H. Dobbelstein. Psychiatry for All. Cork: Mercier Press. 1956. Pp. 124, 
Price 3/6. 

Michael Hollings. Purple Times. London: Burns and Oates. 1957. Pp. 116, 
Price 6/-. 

——Specimen Examinis Ordinandorum. Roma: Edizioni Liturgiche, Via Pompeo 
Magno, 21. Pp. xvi + 276. Price 1. 600. 

Francis H. Drinkwater. Catechism at Early Mass. Revised and enlarged edition. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 1957. Pp. 156. Price 5/-. 

Father John Fahy. The Sacrifice of the Mass. The Greatest Thing on Earth. 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 1957. Pp. 76. Price 6/-. 

John de Reeper. The Sacraments on the Missions. A Pastoral Theological 
Supplement for the Missionary. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 1957. 
Pp. 540. Price 40/-. 

——The Saint Joseph Manual compiled by a Carmelite Father. Dublin: Car- 
melite Publications, Aungier Street. Pp. 47. Price 6d. 
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